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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECI-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED ; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”—Goethe. 


SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 17/6 PER ANNUM (Payable in advance), 
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THE DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, LIMITED, beg to inform their numerous customers that, in 

addition to their well-known SAFETY LAMPS of great illuminating power (43, 62, and 100 standard candles) recommended by Fire 

Insurance Companies, awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS, and of which more than 300,000 are now in use, they have just completed, 
and have on view, 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP 3,."94. 


— AND — 


"ag5°g0" THE DEFRIES SAFETY READING LAMP 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. Qd:, is made in Polished Brass, is 10 inches high, and gives 
a brilliant light equal to 10-candle power, consuming only half a pint of oil in eight hours. 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d., is the Lamp for Night Nurseries and Sick Chambers, as 
its flame may be reduced to that of a common night-light without any odour being emitted, costing whilst so burning one 
half-penny for twenty-four hours. 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d. is a Perfect and Safe Lamp for use on pianos. 


THE DEFRIES SAFETY READING LAMP, price 10s. 6d., gives an intensely white light of 20-candle power with 
’ practically no heat. ‘Tt cannot explode, and the flame may be turned down quite low without any odour being emitted. It is 
strongly recommended to students and those who read much. 





To be obtained from most Lamp Vendors, and wholesale only from the Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 


THE DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, Limited, 
483 & 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


PURE COFFEE 


FROM 


SIR Git SB, 
453, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Nothing but Pure Coffee has been sold since the foundation of the Firm eighty years ago. 











When the first Report of the Analytical Sanitary Commission on Coffee and its adulterations. was 
ny in the Lancet, out of upwards of thirty samples only two were found genuine. The first, that of ~ 
ETTS at 1/4 per lb, and the second that of a firm in the city (long since extinct), at 2|- per lb. The 
actual wording of the Report was as follows ;— 


“The Coffee purchased of Mr, Betts, 262 (now renumbered 453), Oxford Street, 
corner-of North Audley Street, was of high flavour and excellent quality, entirely free from 
all adulteration.” 

The value of this testimony is enhanced from the fact that at that time there was no Food Adulteration Act, 


Coffee when mixed with Chicory, or other inferior ingredients, is frequently offered at lower prices than 
the following, which only represent coffees absolutely pure :— 


Finest Plantation Ceylon, or = >= 1. PER LB. 
iSestaRica- - - = Is. 2d. Choice EastIndia -° - - 1s. 6d. 
Superior ditto ditto - - Is. 4d. Mysore and East India -  - 1s. 8d. 


The above can be supplied ground, in Stoppered Bottles, containung 1-lb. G& 2-lbs. each. Bottles charged—1-lb. 3d., 
and 2-lbs. 4d. each, and allowed for when returned. 
In ordering Coffee please say if to be Whole or Ground. : 
offee roasted fresh every day, and delivered on day of receiving order in town, and sent by Parcel Post anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
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OYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1883. ‘ 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., L.L.D. 
COLLEGE CONCERTS, June 2 and 23. 
The Half Term will commence on June 7. 
Regulations and all information may be obtained of the Registrar. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 


ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; 14, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington ; and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus, D., Cantab. 

Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. ; 

Piano—Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear, 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. : 

Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. *Cello—Pezze. 

C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 


_—* COLLEGE, LONDON. President—The Right Hon. 
The Ear of ABERDEEN, 
SESSION 1886-87. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 

The following Free Scholarships will be competed for in July :—The Henry 
Smart and Queen Victoria Scholarships, the Benedict, the Reeves, the College 
Violin, the College Viola, the College Violoncello, and the College Double-Bass 
Exhibitions. 

The NEXT STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place on 
Thursday, June 2, at Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly, at 8 o’clock. Conductor, Mr. 
George Mount. 








Tickets, regulations, entrance forms, and all particulars can he had on appli- 


cation to the Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 
By Order of the Academical Board. 


Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


A CADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab- 





lished 1873.) 
President : : . : FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director bt <a ee . OSCAR BERINGER. 


The Academy is for Amateur and Professional Students. For prospectus 
apply to the Director. 


ARLEY ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street, W. 
(Established 1879.) Director—Mr. GANZ. 
The New Term will commence on Monday, MAY 9. Prospectuses, with 
complete list of Professors may be had upon application. 


THE ‘MUSICAL. ART STUDIOS (VOCAL ACADEMY), 
12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 
Principal + - - #£=Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE. 


Qualified Sub-Professors also give lessons in Mrs. M. A. Carlisle’s invariably 
successful METHOD” of Voice Production at the Studios. 


tae sire QUEEN. Composed by the veteran Henry 
RUSSELL, A marvellously striking melody, worthy of Henry Russell’s former 
compositions, ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” ‘‘ The Ship on Fire,” ‘The Maniac,” 
‘Woodman Spare that Tree.” ‘‘ Gambler’s Wife,” ‘‘ Life on the Ocean Wave,” 
‘« Man the Lifeboat,” ‘‘ I’m Afloat, ’ “‘Old Arm Chair,” *‘ The Ivy Green,” &c., 
and hundreds of other songs that have reached the hearts of the English-speaking 
world. Written by CLEMENT SCOTT. 
Victoria ! Queen of a nation 
That governs the heart of the world, 
Thy Empire of love is the station 
ere Liberty's flag is unfurled. 
What son w not die to defend thee, 
Who rulest our loves and our lives? 
The heart of our manhood we send thee 
The blessing of mothers and wives. 
Published in G, for contralto or baritone; in B flat, for soprano or tenor. 
Post free 24 stamps.—To be had of all Musicsellers, 


THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOF 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as.used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of hs Pupils, Madame ima Valleria, Mr. Iver M'Kay, end other 
successful Vocalists. 




















7 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 


‘London: HAMMOND & CO. (late Jutuzn Vigo Street; and, of the Auther, at hi 
puldeae, 86, Winsbole Sercee 6st, 





Hotel List. 


The charge for a space in this column is go|- per year—payable in 
advance—including postal copy of the paper every week. The proprietors 
reserve to themselves the right of refusing any advertisement. 








BLACKPOOL.—Bailey’s Hotel, North Shore. Near the Pier and 
Winter Gardens. 





ONDON.—Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, Charing 
Cross, 





ANCHESTER.— Queen's Hotel, Piccadilly. 





OUTHPORT.—Victoria Hotel, on the Promenade, facing the 


Pier ; five minutes from the Winter Gardens. 








T° MUSICIANS and ARTISTS.—Comfortable Rooms (resi- 
dential or otherwise) can be had at a moderate rent in a fine new buildin 
in a central position, close to the Strand. Lighted throughout by electric light a 
fitted with every convenience.—Apply at the Collector’s Office, in the Hall of 63 

and 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


O MUSICAL SOCIETIES.—For Sale, a number of Copies of 


Cowen’s Cantata, ‘The Rose Maiden” (vocal score and separate voice 
ts), also ‘‘ Messiah” and Part Songs, at reduced price. Apply to R. H, 
ELDON, Lymington, Hants. 


In Six Grades, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUsELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc, 


THE MUSICIAN: 


GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE, 
ConTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 


ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


SIXTH GRADE 


JUST PUBLISHED. 








W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


JHE STOLBERG LOZENGE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 





“Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard,” —Punch, October 21, 1865, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Come. and all who are desirous of improving and invigorating their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 





, PER Doz, PER. DOZ, 

Children’s ...... ls. 2d. Hemstitched— 
CAMBRI Ladies’ ......... 2s. 43d. | Ladies’. .-.2s, 1d. 
BEE Ssdshansh cet 3s. 6d. | Gents’...... 4s. 11d 





By Appointments to “The Cambrics of Rosin- 
the Queen & Crown POCKE son & CLEAVER have a 
Princess of Germany. "world-wide fame.” —Queen, 


Sanpizs and Prick Lasts Post 4 A NDKERGH lE r S. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. : 
Telegraphic Address : “LINEN,” BELFAST. 
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Tenors. Guitar. 
Professional Cards. 
a itt | Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN- Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
etors The charge for a space in this column is | ‘de aia greeter Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
10s. 6d. per quarter (13 weeks), or 318.6. for | , 26, OLD BonD StRext, W,, has returned to town, 22A, Dorset STREET, 
a whole year—payable in advance. Applica- | Qy 270, ELcIN AVENUE, Maina VALE, W. PoRTMAN Square, W., where may be had 
; Ten | Stat , her celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
poe tions should be made at the office of THE | Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN Simplified.” 
MUSICAL WORLD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, | : Sducsdivts\Cheecrtn sinh tatnit implified,” 1os. 6d. 
cae London, W. Address—N. VERT, Esq., = 
ring tie Si 6, CorK STREET, W. Pianoforte. 
ee Conductors and Composers. Mr. pani Pep ncnee Mr. CHARLES A. TREW 
" Dee Professor 7 ote, Organ, Harmony), 
Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, ' fo N. ‘Vert, or Cart Rosa Opera Co, 33, STONOR Road, Wist KENSINGTON. 
-iasleae 73, HAMILTON TERRACE, Now at Drury LANE. 
the St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. | Mr. PAYNE CLARKE Violin, 
(Concerts and Oratorio), Bisintee sista tlie * a il " 
—— Mr. CHARLES FOWLER, Cart Rosa OPERA CoMPANY, Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
resi- 66, EtsHaM Roan, Now at Drury Lane. (Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
~ Kensincton, W. | Mr. CHARLES ELLISON, rene 23, ae Roab, ic 
BOP 5 SF Oe Oe Gees OL he OS upils visit ived. NERLEY, S. 
of 63 Mr. WILHELM GANZ Weer en oe: Hee Pace W | 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), | _17) ESTBOURNE STREET, TAYDE LARK, WY: | Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 
nga 126, HARLEY STREET, W. Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, (Late Professor at Conservatoire, Griningen. Lessons, 
Ss of GOTHIC LODGE Concerts, and Private Soirées). 
voice Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, ‘ : 109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
eS LorpsHiP LANE, S.E. 
. ARAM. Or, StanLey Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
5 geen (Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor,) Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 84. New Bonp STREET, W 
17, Finspury Park VILLAS, 30, ST. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, ONES + ate 
LEY, Bich a a I Pl ___SHEPHERD’s Bus, W. Trumpet & Cornet. 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 60, WESTBOURNE Park ViLLas, W. | Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 185, Kino’s Roap, N.W. 
Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 28, BetsizE Roap, N.W., ss 
(Guitar, Concertina, nad Cigelion Wood and Straw Or, Mr. N. VERT, 6, Cork STr., Recitals, 
aid 4 we BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 
22A, DoRSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W, : 
~. , Oe Pete _” | Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL Bis, JORIS X- CHRD 7) 02) 1 FS 
(Concerts and Oratorio), ‘Also y fam in ‘elocution), “eh 
Vocalists—Sopranos. Address—Car. Rosa aes Commanrs c/o Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 
Madame VALLERIA EE Water ee CS __ VRURY LANE. 50, New Bonp StreEET, W. 
ces (Opera and Concerts), Mr. WILLIAM J. WINCH, a. 
BoswoRTH HousE, HusBanp’s BosworTH, c/o Mr. N. VERT, 6, Cork Sr., Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Ruesy. SSS BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
Miss EDITH DESMOND Mr. W. ESMOND, 7, TavisTOCK PLACE, 
" fei Bese oar f 24, UppER Mount STREET, . Tavistock Square, N.W., 
clo NoLaN & JACKSON. Dus.n. Now at Drury Lane. 
me or clo CARL RosA OPERA COMPANY. 
aed Miss BOROTRY DEE seeai Mow at) Daune- Lame. THE FRASER QUINTET.—Misses 
te OT ———= Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, 
c/o Mr. A. Mout, : , 
26, Op Bonp Srreet, W. Baritones, Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella 
NG as Mr. NORRIS CROKER, (Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two 
Miss KATE FLINN EGREMONT, CROXTED Roan, Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for 
f ee > sprang 4 me West Dutwicu, S.E. Concerts, “ At Homes,” Dinner and Garden 
q wy” Creme teann. | ae Pe Parties.—Address: 121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 
i RvSeR F- c/o Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 
thee Malle. VELMI | Socal, Mi 1OSEPH-LYND a ERE STREET, W. | Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all . 
Ent 0 va and Concerts), 7 icati i 
“+ 7, CHESILTON RoaD, MUNSTER Park, of, (Oratorio, Opera and Concerts), Se nat te eee ey 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
nara FuLuHaM, S.W. 63, STAFFORD PLACE, Wace . Pest W.: Mr. N 
ae x ___ BuckincHam Gare, S.W. Veer & Cubtone me 75 2 0 MER. 
Contraltos. Mr. BANTOCK PIERPOINT, ; diay 
Lid. : Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE 2, RUSSELL CHAMBERS, Madame LILIAN NORDICA requests 
id. (Concerts and Oratorio), Bury Street, W.C. | that all communications as to Dates and 
sie, 12, PRINCES STREET, Mr. ALBERT REAKES eee ; Terms for Oratorio, Concerts, &c., be ad- 
: HANOVER Square, W. i ain dressed to her Business Manager—Mr. W. B. 
cn, Miss LENA LITTLE 39, LANCASTER Roap, Healey, IOA, Warwick St, Regent St., W. 
(Concerts), Nottinc Hitt ; . 
, | 42, Norrorx Square, Hype Parx, W. | == = ————— | Miss GERALDINE SOMERS 
: PO EAL ce A oe dE nd Ls in Town for Concerts and Lessons, 
. Miss EDITH OSBORN Mr. OWEN EVAN-THOMAS $:, Gaosviwon Roap, S.W 
(Concerts and Oratorio), (Concerts and Comic Opera) ’ 9 Vela 
Pupil of Mr. Fredk. Walker, N B S Ww 
7% Wasrsourn Grove, W. | Gru OND STREEE, "| Whestminster Orchestral Society, 
Miss PATTIE MICHIE, ' (Concerts and Oratoris), D Ceead he Ye SSC f 
‘ 68, ParK WALK, FULHAM Roap, clo Cart Rosa Opera ComPAny, | and Wedeos oa po mag, Fo ee cee 
Lonpon, S.W. Now at Drury Lang, | tux Town HALL, Westminster. ; 
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THORNHILL’S 
Cravelling Bags, Dressing Cases, 


Wedding ‘Presents 


OF BVERY DESCRIPTION: 
Fully Fllustrated Catalogues Post Free, 


= W. THORNHILL & CO. 





























To H.M. the Queen, T.R.H. the Prince & Princess of Wales, 
and Royal Family. 


144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1734. 


4 LUXU RY 


parsera companys FRENGH COFFEE 


“SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.” AS USED IN PARIS. IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION, 
TENPENCE PER POUND. 


This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, “Roasted on the French principle,” and mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 
2-lb. sample in Tins, sent by Parcels Post to any Post Town in the United Kingdom for 2s. 4d. ; or 5-lb for 5s. 6d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 


BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C. ; The Boro’, London Bridge, E.C. ; King’ s Cross, N.; 102, Westbourne Grove, W.; 42, Great Titchfield St., W.; 
Hastings ; ‘ Manchester ; Birmingham ; Brighton ; Bristol’; Preston ; Liverpool. 











Postal Orders from Is. to 10s, 6d. may now be had for One Penny. 





VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES. 


(For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass Voices), 


EMIL BEHNKE and CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


Price 1/6 each. Cloth Boards, 3/- each. 








“T am much obliged to you for sending me Voice Exercises. They seem to me admirable, and doubtless will prove of ae utility.” — 
FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY. 


“ I Bike the Vocal Exercises very much ; they are scientific, systematic, and ingenious."—JOHN STAINER. 


RARAAR A 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, ion Bond Street, W., and 51, Poultry, E.C. 
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SCIATICA? LUMBACO, INDICES- 

TION, CONSTIPATION, LIVER 

& KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, /A\ 

NERVOUS DISORDERS, ~a\y 

LADIES’ AILMENTS, 

ETC. Promptly to Health,” free by 
PFhousunds of 






ol 


52, OXFORD ST. 
LONDON, W. and procure 
one of these famous Belts, 

and they may rely upon being esses» 














BEETHOVEN’S “IMPROMPTU IN B FLAT.” 


THE little movement in B flat, noticed in our last number 
as attributed to Beethoven by the editor of Musical Bits, is, 
as we anticipated, correctly attributed. It appears to have 
been first printed in England in the Harmonicon for 1825, with 
the same title as that which accompanies its re-appearance. 
It had been published a few months previously as the 
appendix to the Berlin Al/gemeine Mustkalische Zeitung, for 
Dec. 8, 1824, with the following inscription :—“ Auf Auf- 
forderung geschrieben, Nachmittags am 14ten August 1818, von 
Beethoven.”—Written by request, on the afternoon of August 
14, 1818, by Beethoven. The piece is specified in Breitkopf 
and Hartel’s Thematic Catalogue of Beethoven (1868), at 
page 152, but no. mention is made of the autograph, and its 
absence is probably the explanation of the omission of the 
piece from Breitkopf’s complete edition. But the internal 
evidence is strongly in favour of its being rightly ascribed to 
Beethoven. The fulness of meaning throughout is very 
striking, and it contains some eminently characteristic turns, 
not repeated from any other known music of his. The loose 
or careless form of one or two passages is itself in favour of 
the genuineness of a piece thrown off as this purports to be, and 
not gone over and over again as was Beethoven’s habit. His 
sketch- books, as revealed to us by Nottebohm, have taught us 
how very different and far inferior a subject or a passage usually 
was when first written, to what it became after the repeated 
correction and improvement that he was wont to give ; but in 
this case we appear to have the music as it was first noted down. 
The title given in the Harmonicon and repeated in Musical 
Bits: “Composed at the dinner table,” is not explicable (unless 
we suppose that Vachmittags was mistaken for nach Mzttag- 
essen, which is hardly likely). Mr. Ayrton, the editor of that 
excellent magazine, was too honourable and conscientious a 
man to invent a title, and we must therefore wait for the 
explanation. At any rate the word “dinner-table” need not 
lead us astray, or make us believe that it was such a table as 
our own, or even a festive scene like that at which Mendelssohn 
wrote a part-song as described in his letter of Jan. 8, 1837, 
when he “composed under the shadow of his napkin,” while 
“the cakes and pine-apples” were going round, amid “a rain 
of Christmas gifts and poems.” Beethoven’s dinners were not 
so gay. Indeed, his increasing deafness and mental absorption, 
must have made them often very solitary, not to say dull. No 
bright lights, no fresh atmosphere, no white cloth or sparkling 
silver, no cakes or pine-apples, can have decked his meals, 
In dinners for 8d.—a Zwangiger, which Beethoven’s mostly 
cost—there would not be much room for luxuries, or even for 
extra cleanness. The greatest musical genius that the world 
ever saw lived, we fear, in sad discomfort. His dinners 
were usually taken in the corner of some dingy, stuffy 
eating house, as when Schubert took Rochlitz to see him, 














in 1822, or when another traveller saw him, under the same 
guidance, in the autumn of 1826, within a very few months of 
the end of his life. He sat with his beer and a long pipe, and 
with his eyes closed. Now and then some friend would shout 
a question into his ear, and get an answer or not as the case 
might be. Then again he would grope in his breast pocket, 
pull out a sheaf of rough music-paper, or sketch-book, and 
write something down, the germ of some immortal music. 
“What is he doing?” said the traveller to Schubert on 
noticing this; ‘“*He is composing.!” was the reply. Thus, 
or something in this way, was the little piece in B flat 
probably written on the 14th of August, 1818. It is well 
worth having, however it was written ! 





A correspondent writes :—“I see you speak of the Beet- 
hoven ‘Impromptu’ given in Musical Bits as a curiosity. I 
remember seeing it in print many years ago, in an old musical 
journal called the Harmonicon,1 think. It must have been 
printed in England quite fifty years ago, and has been lost 
sight of probably.” 


Mr. A. W. Marchant, of Sevenoaks, writes :—“ Referring 
to the paragraph under ‘Notes and News, in the Musical 
World of May 21, anent ‘Impromptu,’ composed at the 
dinner-table by Beethoven, I have in my possession a copy 
of the Harmonicon, vol. iii, a journal of music, published by 
Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand, 1825. I hope some other corres- 
pondent may be able to give further information regarding 
this interesting specimen of Beethoven’s genius.” 








SKETCHES FROM MUSICAL HISTORY. 


MUSIC AMONG THE TEUTONS AND SCANDINAVIANS. 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 





CONTEMPORARY with the general decay of the great Roman 
Empire, was the decay of music. Its pure simplicity and 
noble uses passed away ; it became, except with the persecuted 
Christians, the slave of vices and unmanly lusts. With the 
Greeks it had been divine, a part of their very religion ; and 
went hand in hand with poetry, philosophy, history, and 
morality ; with the Romans, inheriting part of its Grecian 
nobility, it was also a portion of their religion, and a factor 
in their triumphal ceremonies ; till divorced from the higher 
uses of poetry, it became, in the days of the lower empire, a 
mere epicurean voluptuousness. Buta spirit was abroad which 
was to revolutionize the world. In the fifth century Alaric 
and his Goths entered Rome; and these Goths settled the 
fortunes of modern Europe. Through the Saxons, we claim 
a direct descent from the tribes whose rude valour overcame 
the luxuries and sophistries of degenerate Rome ; and through 
the Normans this relationship was renewed. 

Although, in the discords and struggles of these early 
Gothic nations, there could have been little time for the 
cultivation of any arts, we read of their possessing bards as 
early as we read of them at all. Tacitus mentions the singers 
who incited them to battle with their wild incantations ; and 
the pictures which have been handed down to us of the 
Welsh and Gaelic bards, may be taken as pretty faithful 
representations of their Teutonic brethren. The rude recita- 
tives and fiery declamations of these minstrels, were then the 
only species of literature ; and the traditions, thus recorded 
from sire to son, were the only histories that the people could 
understand. Menzel tells us that “the singers who accom- 
panied this legendary verse with the music of the harp, were 
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in the south called bards, in the north skalds”; and that 
“their songs were the forerunners of the more elaborate pro- 
duction of the Nibelungenlied, the German ballads, and the 
northern sagas.” By the “south” he of course means the lands 
of the Franks and Germans (he might have included Britain) ; 
by the “north” Scandinavia. 

Another authority on German matters, Dr. Kombst, has 
told us that the musical talent in most Teutonic tribes was 
great; and if we needed anything to confirm this, we should find 
it, not only in the later harvest of German music, but in that 
grandtreasure-house of poetic legend which is one of Germany's 
noblest inheritances, and of which our Arthurian tales are an 
offshoot. Many of these legends could only have been 
produced by a musical people; they are so deeply imbrued in 
the true bardic spirit, and with a high-mindedness, a rugged 
genuine poetry, which could never have taken birth amongst 
an unmusical nation. 

Not only did kings and chiefs have their attendant 
minstrels whom they rewarded and cherished as friends and 
counsellors; but very probably many were themselves musical. 
In the legend of King Rother we read how he took his “gold- 
stringed harp in his hand,” and sang a farewell song to his 
ambassadors, so strangely swect and thrilling that it “moved 
them as Wodan used to move the hearts of their fathers in 
the olden time ;” and, later on, when on his voyage, how he 
touched his harp, and sang of love and manly courage, “and 
the hearts of the heroes were fired to deeds of daring. And 





the mermaids and dolphins dipt their heads out of the waters, | 
and played about the prow, and listened to the lay.” Truly | 


here was a regeneration of the old Grecian myths, instinct 
with a new vigorous life! We also read how Tristram, 
disguised as a minstrel, travelled to the Irish court ; and, with 
the fair Iseulte for a pupil, taught her the arts of music and 
of love, 


seem to have been pre-eminent. They were musical also ; 
but there was an earnest practical force in their character 
which needed more the tangibility of written record than the 
Celts and Teutons seem to have done. Hence their runic 
stones and Odinic monuments. Their skalds sang to the 
harp, but they were nothing if not poets ; and there is far less 
mention of music in their Eddas and sagas than we find 


in the Greek, German, or old British poetry. It is surprising | 


generous as the wine and the song moved them. We see 
much of the former feeling in Ossian’s poems; no soul of a 
hero was happy after death, until the bards had “ given it its 
fame.” We could have told these chieftains that the minstrels 
whom they patronized had a power beyond that of their 
bravest warriors ; that their songs should flourish long after 
sword and shield had mouldered into dust. This is a truism 
which has keen beautifully expressed in a Bengalee love poem, 
of which the following is a prose translation :—I have seen 
the scymeter in the Sahib’s hands, and the sceptre in the 
Rajah’s ; I have seen the one rusted, and the other broken ; 
and I have seen the lute ring over the graves of the Sahib 
and the Rajah. Let me then take the lute, and with it win 
thee.” 

When Olof, the northern apostle of Christianity, fought 
his last battle, he took three skalds with him, as his own 
special attendants. These he charged to preserve and trans- 
mit to posterity the events of that day’s fighting. With his 
small army, whose shields bore the cross of. Christ, he was cut 
to pieces, two of his bards falling with him. But the third, 
before drawing the arrow-head which was sapping his life, 
chanted a last poem to the glory of his master ; then drew the 
weapon, and died. These men were of a rough stock, warriors 
and heroes no less than minstrels ; and with their lives full of 
practical poetry. Such was Ragnar Lodbrog, one of their 
most famous chiefs, who, dying in a dungeon filled with 
venomous serpents, chanted a long exultant poem which is 
still preserved to us. The ferocious sentiment of this poem is 
indescribable. 

It may be said that these legends and traditions have 
little to do practically with music ; that they are no better 
than “old wives’ fables.” Surely this is one of ‘the greatest 
sophistries of common-place reasoning. Not only are these 


| tales of deep interest to us, in whatever light we may look at 
With the Scandinavians, poetry, sagas, and runic rhymes | 


how little we can learn of the real musical customs of the | 


skalds. Very probably the use of the harp was confined to 
battles and feastings, while the poets gave their chief attention 


to the construction of runes and sagas, which certainly were | 


not always lyrical. They did not even possess a god of music, 
though the nearest approach to one was Bragi, the divine 
singer. He it was who welcomed the heroes to Walhalla, and 
and he whose voice in the beginning roused dumb nature 
from the silence of death. Waking the golden strings of his 
harp, he sang a lay which thrilled the universe with its 
rapture—a song that, echoing over the dark waters and the 
yet tenantless hills and valleys, heralded the springtime of the 


world. Wedded to Iduna, goddess of Spring, Youth, and | 


Beauty, he long delighted Asgard with his songs ; but when | 
that goddess fell down into the region of night, before the | 


dread Ragnarék came on, Bragi followed her, and the Aesir 
went songless. ; 

Mallet says that “we never find the skald singing his 
verses at the courts of princes, without being recompensed 
with golden rings, glittering arms, and rich apparel.” This 
has been‘always the case in early stages of sociey—nothing 
has seemed too good for the minstrel. Perhaps the chiefs 
felt the wisdom of thus encouraging these men, whose songs 
would record their deeds to future generations; perhaps they 
merely acted under passing feelings of emotion, and were 


| 


| 








them ; but they have also a true utility. Musicians are some- 
times too much given to casting aside everything that is not 
of direct service to their art; whereas, if they studied more 
the mythologies and legendary lore of these grand old nations, 
they would not only find a glorious treasury of subjects on 
which to exercise their powers, but the enlarged culture 
would in every way be favourable to their pursuits. He isa 
poor musician who knows only the laws and theories of his 
art, as he would be a poor poet who could only versify and 
rhyme with ease. There is an all-round quality which every 
composer should aim at; not to be merely bounded in by 
his own science, but to have a heart and a head in full sym- 
pathy with the vast stores of tradition, history, and poetry. 


(Zo be continued.) 








RECOLLECTIONS OF MUSICAL VIENNA, FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 
By Rip VAN WINKLE, redivivus. 
(Continued from page 391.) 


But if the conductor Baron von Lannoy’s features were 
flushed with enthusiasm what shall be said of Carl Holz, 
tout en nage with ecstatic delight when leading the first violins 
in Beethoven’s then comparatively and I believe in part 
absolutely unheard works. Even now I can fancy the 
chorus of the Dervishes, that wonderful piece of couleur 
locale from the “ Ruins of Athens,” sung as it was with ex- 
traordinary vigour at those concerts, still ringing in my ears, 
Carl Holz (born 1798), likewise musical dilettante in the best 
sense, patron of musical art and artists, was the founder of the 
“Concerts Spirituels,” and formerly one of Beethoven’s most 
intimate friends, who nicknamed him his “mahogany” 
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because favourite “wood” (Holz meaning wood), perhaps 
also in allusion to Carl Holz’s tall and erect figure. 

The name of Carl Holz occupies also a conspicuous place 
in Beethoven’s famous “ Conversationshefte” (conversational 


| 


| 


scrap-books). Owing to the master’s partially and finally | 
complete deafness, probably contracted through exposure | 
by composing in the open air, a slate as well as several sheets | 


of paper, folded in octavo form, and a pencil, were always kept 
in readiness at his house, but those scrap-books he always 
carried about with him. One hundred and thirty of them 


| 


and to take him for a walk, and, also, that he often went with 
his father to the theatre, which, singularly enough, ceased to 
have any attraction for him in later years. Karl Mozart, a 
little skinny old gentleman, bald-headed, but with hair still 
almost black, and black eyes, modest and retiring to absolute 
bashfulness, unmarried (perhaps on that account), lived on his 
small pension in the Austrian Civil Service, mostly at Milan, 
so that even his German was broken and marked with a strong 
Italian accent. His elder brother, Amadeus, having previously 


| deceased, without leaving children, the great name became 


have been preserved by Anton Schindler (born 1796), | 


Beethoven’s frequent companion, biographer and legatee of 
his unpublished works. In these little books, now in the 
possession of the Jmperial Berlin Library, dating from 1819 
forward, nearly every person that came into contact wiih 
Beethoven is represented, but of course, without Beethoven's 
replies, which were verbally given. The celebrated Beethoven 
biographer, Alexander Wheelock Thayer, American ex- 
Consul at Trieste, having taken minute cognisance of their 
most interesting contents for his great biographical work has 


last year communicated many portions thereof to Dr. | 
Gerhard von Breuning, another veteran survivor of an age of | 


musical giants, who had himself extensively used these same 
books at the time of his daily visits to Beethoven. Some of 
these noteworthy particulars, such as questions addressed to 
Beethoven by the two eminent Austrian poets, Grillparzer 
and Christian Kuffner, as well as by the above mentioned 
Carl Holz, may be found in the feuilleton of a recent number 
of the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna. 

It was at the “Concerts Spirituels” that, besides a host of 


other great artists, Henri Vieuxtemps (born 1820), the famous | 
| pecting this great artist’s playing is unnecessary. 


violin virtuoso and composer for his instrument, could be heard 
in his prime—* weaving,” as Robert Schumann expressed it, 


“from the first note to the last, a magic circle around us, of | 


| 
| 
| 


which we cannot find either beginning or end,” and “whose | 


playing,” according to another famous critic, “ presented such 
a happy blending of energy with almost feminine delicacy as 
almost to transmute elegance into poesy in his own composi- 
tions.” His performance of Beethoven’s Concerto was then 
well-nigh unsurpassed.’ I believe it was at the same series of 
concerts that, besides such works as Cherubini’s “ Requiem ” in 
C minor, &c., Mendelssohn’s music to ‘ A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ” electrified for the first time a Vienna audience by its 
wonderful life and originality. 

Among the most constant haditués of the “ Concerts Spiri- 
tuels,” and an object of general interest, was Beethoven's 
brother, Johann, ex-apothecary at Linz, and, later, estate 
owner at Gneixendorf. Being represented by the composer’s 
biographer Schindler and by Schindler's copyists as the former’s 
“evil genius,” it must be owned that Johann von Beethoven’s 
hard, mask-like, highly-coloured physiognomy, wonderfully 
like our friend Punch when indulging in a mirthfully sarcastic 
grin, as he sat in his front stall, golden-spectacled, and 
wrapped up in an elegant cloak, whilst listening with obvious 
interest and delight to his brother’s music, certainly tended 
to confirm that assertion. At the same time, a perusal of 
A. W. Thayer's exhaustive biographical sketch enforces the 
absolute conviction that Johann was, in point of fact, far less 
“sinning than sinned against,” and that the blame of the dis- 
agreements which divided the two brothers during their life- 
time must be laid to the charge, not of Johann, but of the 
great Ludwig himself—errare humanum est. Another kinsman 
of an equally celebrated composer, frequently to be seen at 
the concerts of that time, was Karl Mozart, (the second of the 
master's two sons, who was seven years of age when his 
father died. Karl remembered his father most distinctly, as 
well as the circumstance that the former had, on account of 
his mother’s illness, frequently to take care of him at home 


extinct with Karl, who, it may be added, was also one of 


| Robert Schumann's frequent companions on the occasion of 


his visit to Vienna. 

From the “Concerts Spirituels” the transition to the 
violin vértvoeso, Joseph Joachim (born 1831), as one of the 
most “ spirituel” performers in the best sense of the word is 
easy. I heard him when, still in his jacket, as a “student,” 
under the already named Professor Joseph Béhm, at the 
Vienna Conservatorium, and have since enjoyed, besides his 
masterly performances, many acts of exquisite courtesy far 
from usual with artists of an immeasurably inferior grade. 
A signal instance, and one pleasant to relate in this city 
where pounds shiilings and pence reign supreme, of Joseph 
Joachim’s generous liberality was furnished on the occasion 
of a concert by the clever pianist and composer, Joseph 
Derffel, when Joachim, as the former told me, absolutely 
refused his fee because of the somewhat scanty audience (at 
Willis’s Rooms), although the said concert giver was by no 
means in needy circumstances. Joseph Joachim being 
happily as well known and as fully appreciated in England as 
elsewhere, any further addition to my previous remarks res- 


” 


The vocalist at Derffel’s above-named concert was Miss 
Dolby (later on Madame Sainton-Dolby), the foremost English 
contralto singer of her time, for whom Mendelssohn composed 
the lovely airs “ But the Lord is mindful ” and “ O rest in the 
Lord” in his great Oratorios S¢ Paul and Elijah res- 
pectively, the former being an interpolation, the sale of which 


| sufficed, as Mr. John Hullah told me, to recoup the publishers 


for the cost of the publication of the whole work. When 


| I complimented Miss Dolby upon her exquisite singing in the 








first part of Derffel’s concert, she replied: “Ah, but you 
must hear the song I am going to sing presently—it is 
grand.” Singularly enough, this happened to be the ballad, 
“Pharaoh,” by the Viennese composer, Johannes Hager, 
which I myself had given to Derffel, for Miss Dolby’s per- 
formance, at whose suggestion it was afterwards provided 
by the composer with an orchestral accompaniment (in my 
possession), but never sung again. 

With Johannes Hager (more properly Baron Johann von 
Haszlinger von Hassingen, Imperial aulic councillor at Vienna), 
a man of handsome, aristocratic profile, figure and manners, 
of a genuinely kindly disposition, a brilliant wit, and although 
about sixty, blessed with the elixir of perennial youth, I was 
much thrown into contact in my early days. His Oratorio, 
“Johannes der Taufer,” which was performed at my sug- 
gestion by John Hullah, produced, by the charm’ of 
its refined and well-sustained melody, both in the solo and 
choral portions of the work (with the soprano, Miss Banks, a 
pupil of J. Hullah; the fine alto, Miss Palmer; the tenor, 
Wilby Cooper; and the then rising young baritone, 
Charles Santley, as soloists) a most favourable impression. 
A second performance was in contemplation, when the 
unfortunate destruction by fire of St. Martin’s Hall stopped 
a further popularisation of the oratorio, which has been re- 
peatedly given in Austria with great success. A “Tempest” 
overture and concert aria from the same pen were heard 
at the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts under Mr. Manns, 
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and a nonet, written for a prize offered by Herr 
Benecke, in London as already stated, pleased greatly at a per- 
formance at John Hullah’s, with the distinguished English 
violinist, Henry Blagrove (born 1813, pupil of Spohr) as 
Jeader ; and still more so when recently introduced by Mr. 
Victor Buziau at the Crichton Club. This nonet, as well 
as a string sextet and quintet, being marked by genuine 
inspiration throughout, and originally brought out by the 
Hellmesberger Quartet at Vienna must unquestionably 
be reckoned among the best in modern chamber music, 
and Johannes Hager’s published “Lieder” rank in merit 
with any written since Schumann and Mendelssohn. But 
the saying: “No man is a prophet in his own country,” 
unfortunately refers most emphatically to Austrian musical 
composers. Hence a quartet by Johannes Hager produced 
anonymously at a Hellmesberger sozrée obtained an enthu- 
siastic reception, whilst his very melodious and effective opera. 
Marffa, recently performed at the Imperial Opera under his 
own name, only achieved a succes d’estime. But Johannes 
Hager is perhaps even still more gifted as a draughtsman, his 
sketches, especially in a humorous line, conceived from nature 
without any previous instruction, being distinguished by the 
ease and truthfulness of expression and outline of a consum- 
mate artist. 

Johannes Hager is the son-in-law of the amateur com- 
poser, J. von Hoven nom de plume for J. Vesque von Piitt- 
lingen (born 1803), pupil of J. Moscheles and S. Sechter, 
distinguished by considerable musical gifts, and according to 
Robert Schumann’s “Gesammelte Schriften,” by another 
branch of high art—his exquisite cuzsine. Hoven’s setting of 
“Heimkehr,” forming a cycle of no less than eighty-eight 
poems by Heine, including some songs of great merit, is a 
specialité in’ musical literature. I had the pleasure of meeting 
the courteous and refined bureaucrat when he rehearsed with 
my cousin the principal soprano part in one of his operas for 
a performance at the Imperial Opera, after her successful début, 
at the early age of eighteen, in the opera /o/anthe by the above- 
named Johannes Hager, with the famous tenor, Ander, and the 
still more celebrated basso, Staudigl, in the cast. This work 
failed to hold the stage in spite of its melodious charm, for 
want of that rare quality—a sufficiently dramatic “ backbone ” 
both in the libretto and music. 

During my cousin’s visit to London, where she sang at the 
Old and New (Dr. Wylde’s) Philharmonic Society, at the 
excellent pianist, Ernest Pauer’s concert, introducing his 
Symphony, at Countess Waldegrave’s Operatic Soirée (to my 
accompaniment), together with Madame Bosio (who died so 
young, soon after, mourned by the lovers of Italian opera), and 
at numerous other concerts, I had the pleasure of escorting 
her one morning to Giacomo Meyerbeer’s rooms (born 1791), 
with a view to procuring an engagement for her in the Evoz/e 
du Nord, then on the eve of its first production in London 
under the composer’s direction. That this short, thin, shrivelled 
up, insignificant-looking mancould have been thecreator of those, 
in their way, gigantic musical productions, it seemed difficult to 
conceive. The rehearsal took place there and then in his bed- 
room, the maestro accompanying Alice’s first air, “ Va dit 
elle;’ from his first great opera, Robert le Diable. But whether 
indisposed at that early hour, or fluttered by the presence—in 
spite of the extreme civility and kindliness—of the famous 
composer, the trial was probably not considered satisfactory. 
For this failure, however, ample revanche was taken by her 
creation and performance shortly afterwards of nearly all the 
important parts within the range of the lyric drama as prima 
donna for about a dozen years at the celebrated Dresden Court 
Theatre, where she is even now very favourably remembered, 


( Zo be continued.) 


Reviews, 


VOCAL. 


The appearance of full-sized operettas and cantatas, sacred and 
secular, for the use of boys’ schools, academies, &c., testifies to the 
increased importance attached to the cultivation of vocal music in 
our educational establishments. As favourable specimens of works 
of this class, mention may be made of a sacred cantata, entitled the 
** Mother of Jesus,” and a school operetta, “The Sons of Toil,” by 
T. Mee Pattison (J. Curwen & Sons). The music in both cases is of 
the plain-sailing order, well adapted for its purpose, and if, in the 
spoken dialogue with which the operetta is interspersed, the repre- 
sentatives of various branches of labour give long-winded accounts of 
their vocations in a manner rather suggestive of the instructive utter- 
ances of the late lamented Mr. Barlowe, this is perhaps not to be 
accounted as a fault, considering the special surroundings for which 
they are primarily designed. 

“Immanuel,” a sacred cantata of avowedly moderate pretensions, 
by Dr. Wm. Spark (John Heywood : Manchester), having for its sub- 
ject the childhood of Christ, and introducing some well-known hymns, 
such as “St. Peter,” “‘ Adeste Fideles,” and “ Luther’s Hymn,” will 
be found well suited for the use of small choirs. 

Among various shorter specimens of part music that have recently 
appeared, we may select the following as worth the attention of choral 
societies, church choirs, and similar organisations :—“ Sweet is the 
breath of morn,” by A. H. Bonser, the words of which are taken from 
“Paradise Lost”; “Go, lovely rose,” a tuneful treatment of Edmund 
Waller’s oft-used lines by Chippendale(London Music Publishing Co.) ; 
“ How amiable are thy dwellings,” anthem for four voices, by Arthur C. 
Faull ; and “Communion Service in G,” for parish choirs, by William 
S. Vinning (both the above, Weekes & Co.). We have also received 
two pretty and effective “three-part songs for four voices,” entitled 
respectively, “‘ Heralds of Spring” and “The Month of May,” by 
John Grieg (Novello, Ewer, & Co.) ; and “ Blessed are the Dead,” a 
short full anthem, by Robert Brown-Borthwick (same publishers), in 
which the composer again shows his power of rendering excellent 
service in church music. 

“ Heather bells ” is a bright pleasing duet for female voices, words 
and music by Frank J. Sawyer. There is merit also in a modern 
setting of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Ye Spotted Snakes,” by B. Liitzen, also for 
two voices, with “grace of” nightingale toy whistle ad libitum. 
“ Advance Britannia,” is a fairly spirited choral march, composed for 
a special occasion by C. T. West (Novello, Ewer & Co.). The same 
publishers send “ Song of Jubilee,” a thanksgiving cantata, by Jacob 
Bradford, for voices, choir, orchestra, and organ, containing some 
musicianly work of the solid contrapuntal kind. 

Nothing could very well be less academic than a publication lately 
forwarded to us called “ The Academic Series of Vocal Duets and 
Trios ” (Weekes & Co.), which turns out to be a more than usually 
flagrant example of the sort of musical vandalism it has been our duty 
on more than one occasion to protest against. In the present instance, 
violent hands have been laid upon familiar pieces of world-renowned 
composers, such as Mozart, Haydn, Schumann, Rossini, and others, 
who have been submitted to a double indignity by adapter and verse- 
monger. Even amateurs endowed with a very modest share of 
reverence will hardly, we imagine, repress a feeling of disgust, when 
they find that “The River: a duet by Schumann; words by W. A. 
Sloane,” is nothing more nor less than the well-known Schlummerlied 
bereft of its beauty ; and that the immortal “ Deh Vieni,” with the 
substitution of common trade arpfegei for the fascinating guitar pass- 
age of the original, figures here as “ Now evening shades are falling : 
duet by Mozart, words by Moore” ; anda famous air from Zauberflote 
is called “Contentment: words by Sir J. Dyer!” After this, the 
transformation of the famous prayer in Semiramide into “ Fading : 
trio by Rossini”; and other specimens of the same kind will, perhaps, 
be received with comparative equanimity. The treatment of the 
music in all cases is of the kind to be expected at the hands of any 
adapter whose sense of artistic propriety was not sufficient to deter 
him from undertaking the task at any price; and we can only 
express our regret that publishers of some repute should find, 
think themselves likely to find, their account in so vulgar and 
outrageous a performance. F 
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Of two songs received from Messrs. Marriott & Williams, by 
Guiseppe Dinelli, the first, “ As the Nightingale,” has a melody of 
undoubted charm, and it is evident that this serenade has been really 
composed—not manufactured. The second, entitled “Once too 
often,” aims at piquancy but borders upon the trifling ; it is, neverthe- 
less, a taking song in its way. “Spring time,” by Josef Trouselle, is 
a well written song, without any particularly striking feature, but cal- 
culated to please a large class of singers. The best of three songs by 
Helena Heath, sent by the same publishers, is ‘‘ A Doubting Heart,” 
a setting of Adelaide Proctor’s beautiful verses, but neither in this 
nor in the other two, “‘The Day is done,” and “ The Better Shore,” 
does the melody rise above common-place. 

Verdi’s O¢ello, owing to the essentially dramatic form in which the 
opera is conceived, contains but few numbers that lend themselves 
conveniently to performance as separate pieces. As will be supposed, 
these few are gems of great beauty and value; and Mr. Ricordi has done 
good service to amateurs who have not yet made acquaintance with the 
complete score, in thus treating the profoundly pathetic scena in the 
fourth act, between Desdemona and Emilia, and the Ave Maria 
that immediately follows. It is almost impossible to escape a sense 
of unfitness while mentioning, side by side with drawing-room wares, 
music of this kind—tear-moving music which, even when separated 
from its dramatic suroundings, will not fail to stir the feelings and 
impress the imagination of music-lovers of culture. 

Mr. Ricordi also sends “The Poet’s Dream,” by Michael Watson, 
a favourable specimen of the composer, and possessing a genuine 
musical interest ; a pleasing and melodious song by Joseph L. Roeckel, 
entitled “Song and Sunlight ;” and “ The Old Windmill,” by Ciro 
Pinsuti. The latter has in it decidedly the elements of popularity, and 
the notion conveyed in the words is cleverly assisted by a characteristic 
accompaniment. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Henri Roubier’s Pianoforte Album (Joseph Williams) contains a 
selection of original pieces of light calibre, of the minuet, gavotte and 
valse order, and written by a hand experienced in the production of 
music suitable for amateurs of moderate demands and pretensions. 
*“Payannes des Valois” (same author and publisher) is a piece belonging 
to the same category, appropriately old-fashioned in style, and, although 
this sort of thing is somewhat overdone, likely to find favour with 
drawing-room pianists. In “ Echoes of Erin,” by Louis Honig (same 
publisher), a showy yet not very difficult Fantasia has been attained by 
a skilful treatment of Irish melodies, such as “ Terence’s Farewell to 
Kathleen,” “ The Cruiskeen Lawn,” and others, the variations on the 
first-named theme being specially successful. 

A “Tarantella” for the pianoforte by T. J. Linnekar (London 
Music Publishing Company), though not strikingly original, fairly 
preserves the characteristic features of this form. “ Burnham 
Beeches” J. T. Musgrave is a rustic dance, for the pianoforte, of the 
popular type (same publishers). 

Messrs. Wilcocks & Co. send several pianoforte solos of 
moderate difficulty. Of these “ Hobgoblins’ dance” and “ Delica- 
tissima : danse des Somnambules” by G. D. La Camera, a composer 
who appears to have a leaning for grotesque titles, are fairly pleasing, 
but after all, not particularly fanciful in character; and the same 
must be said of “ Danse fantastique” by Hugh Clendon. The 
“Elsie Gavotte” by Edwin Henry is a creditable specimen of its 
class. “Au revoir” is a well written march by C. T. West, and there 
is decided merit both in the melody and harmonic treatment. 
“Shadows—Mazurka Varié” by Oswin Bede Henry, and “ Wood- 
land murmurs” by Crosby Smith (both Weekes & Co.), two rather 
common-place, moderately pleasing pianoforte pieces, are easy to 
play, and suitable for the schoolroom and some drawing-rooms. 

Among recent pretty and conveniently playable violin music, may 
be mentioned a pleasing little solo “ Lullaby,” for violin and piano, by 
Ernest Claude (Joseph Williams) ; and a further instalment of E. David- 
son Palmer’s effective operatic Fantasias for the same instruments 
(same publisher), containing subjects from A/arta. Gavotte in G by 
E. Polonaski, for violin and piano, and “ Drei Kinderlieder,” for two 
violins and piano by the same composer (both Weekes & Co.), are 
also effective little pieces. The “Vera” Gavotte for violin and 
piano:by Charles Evans is decidedly tuneful and catching, and likely 
to find favour with amateur violinists, 





Occasional Hotes. 


For the benefit of those who are in favour of the American- 
isation of English journalism, it may be well to quote a chaste 
specimen of the sort of thing that may be expected if their 
tastes in this matter should come to be adopted in this country. 
In a respectable American paper, of recent date, the 
following graphic remarks, under a highly-sensational heading 
containing the words, “ Mr. Santley’s Ridiculous Calves,” are 
attributed to Colonel Mapleson. “ Carl Formes had, when in 
his prime, the most splendidly-developed and handsome shins 
and calves of any man I| saw onthe stage. He needed no aid 
from art. But did you ever see SANTLEY’S legs, for instance, 
when he sang the Count, in Trovatore, which is a part requiring 
tights? They are simply dreadful. They look like a rail 
fence just tottering over. If he didn’t sing so beautifully, he 
would be laughed at ; and I never could induce him to call in 
the Paris costumer’s aid.” 


The same article contains some ridiculous stories of “Cam- 
panini roaring at a picture of La Grange,” of “ how Piccolomini 
met an old lover,” and “how Valleria choked with laughter in a 
love-scene.” The last-named lady, by the way, will be sur- 
prised to learn that, “whilst singing in London, she married a 
Manchester physician named Hutchinson.” “Dr. Hutchinson,” 
indeed, plays a conspicuous part in the anecdote, which is too 
silly to relate, even as a warning example. 


We are glad to see that M. Camille Bellaigue, in his 
interesting papers on “A Century of French Music,” published 
in Le Ménestrel, speaks of the amended version of Gounod's 
Mireille in much the same terms as those we used in our issue 
of May 7. The French historian regrets that Mistral’s “tender 
poem” has only half inspired the composer; he justly con- 
demns the introduction of the valse as a concession to the 
taste of the public or of the prima donna, and deplores the 
omission of one of the most dramatic numbers, namely, 
the “Val d’Enfer” scene, to which Gounod has wedded 
music worthy of his reputation. What excellent critics French 
and other people are when national and personal prejudices 
do not blind them! 


By the discovery of a manuscript concert aria, undoubtedly 
by Beethoven, it is to be hoped that the répertoire of vocal 
music, and not only the catalogue of an antiquarian, will be the 
richer. The MS. in question was found among the archives 
of the Musical Society of Graetz, where it has lain all these 
years, unknown and of course unpublished. The handwriting 
is not Beethoven’s, but that of a Styrian musician not long 
dead ; but it is presumed that its authenticity has been proved 
by the evidence of Thayer in his biography. He, however, 
states that he knows no more of the aria than the first few bars. 


Another prospect of a revival, the abstract value of which 
has yet to be settled, is opened by the handing over 
Wagner’s executors of his C major Symphony to Herr Wolff 
of Berlin, with the right of interpretation from now until the 
end of 1888, a privilege which has been highly paid for by 
the concert-director. Consolation is to be found in a further 
statement that the right of printing and publishing is not jn- 
cluded in the terms, 
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R. GUSTAV ERNEST’S SECOND CONCERT, TUESDAY 
EVENING NEXT, May 31, PRINCES’ HALL, Piccadilly, at eight. 
Artists : Miss Pauline Cramer, Miss Anna Davidoff, Miss Lucile Saunders, and 
Miss Hilda Wilson. Violin, Mr. J. Kornfeld. Violoncello, M. Louis Hegyesi- 
Pianoforte, Mr. Gustav Ernest. Gustav Ernest’s Choir (president, the Duke of 
Abercorn). Accompanist, Miss Mary Carmichael. The programme will include 
‘‘The Convent Bells” (a legend of the sea), dramatic cantata, words by Mrs. 
Alexandra Roberts, music by Gustav Ernest. Pianoforte by Messrs. J. and J. 
Hopkinson. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., and Is., at the Hall, and usual 
Agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





VLADIMIR de PACHMANN will give a PIANOFORTE 

« RECITAL, at St. James's Hall, on Thursday afternoon next, June 2, at 

3 o'clock, being positively his only appearance in London this season. Tickets at 
the usual Agents, and Austin’s Office, St. Tames Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





M SAINT-SAENS SECOND PIANOFORTE RECITAL will 
e take place at ST. JAMES’S HALL, on Saturday Afternoon, June 4, at 3 
o’clock, when he will be assisted by M. Taffanel (flute), M. Gillet (oboe), and M. 
Turban (clarionet), their first appearance in England.—Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 35., 
2s. and Is., at Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall, and usual Agents.—N. Vert, 6, 
Cork Street, W. 


RIXTON HALL—MR. WALTER CLIFFORD’S GRAND 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT, Thursday, June 2, at 
Eight o’clock. Artists: Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Henry Piercy, Mr. W. H. 
Burgon, and Mr. Walter Clifford; Miss Annie Marriott, Miss Hilda Coward, 
Miss Eleanor Rees, diss Susetta Fenn; Miss Florence Waud (pianoforte), Mr. 
Howard Reynolds (cornet), Mr. Alfred Izard (organ), Mr. Harold Hawkins and 
Mr. F, Lewis Thomas (conductors), 








R. SIMS REEVES will sing “ Come into the Garden, Maud,” 
‘* The MacGregor’s Gathering,” and in the duet, ‘‘ All’s Well,” with Mr. 
Walter Clifford. 


H's GRACE THE DUKE OF ABERCORN has kindly con- 
sented to become the President of the ‘‘ Gustav Ernst Choir,” which, under 
the old name of ‘‘ London Choral Union,” has been in existence since Dec., 1885. 











RURY LANE.—CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY.— 
Last Week but two.—GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE (To-day) 
of FAUST. This Evening, ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl.” Next week (last week but 
one), Monday, ‘‘ Maritana;” Tuesday, ‘‘ Lohengrin ;” Wednesday, ‘‘ Trovatore;” 
Thursday (last time), ‘‘Carmen.” Popular prices: Private boxes, £1 Is. to 
£6 6s. ; orchestra stalls, 10s. 6d.; grand circle, front row, 7s., other rows, 6s. ; 
first circle, front row, 5s., other rows, 4s.; balcony, 3s.; pit, 2s. ; amphitheatre, 
Is. 6d. ; gallery, Is. 


AST WEEK but TWO of the CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY 
at DRURY LANE. 








OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE.—Thirty-six per- 
formances will be given during six weeks, commencing MONDAY, June 13. 

Mr. Augustus Harris begs to call attention to the fact that the artists are either 
well known to the London operatic public, or hold leading positions in the Con- 
tinental theatres. 

Mr. Harris has the greatest pleasure in announcing that he has been fortunate 
enough to engage as musical director Signor Luigi Mancinelli, whose world-wide 
reputation is a guarantee of the artistic excellence of the undertaking. 

The Chorus will consist of 90 members, and the orchestra of 77 musicians, 
chosen amongst the leading instrumentalists in London. 

Subscriptions will be received for either eighteen or thirty-six performances. 
Important concessions will be allowed to Subscribers. For terms apply to Mr. 
John Kemp, at the box-office of the theatre, or to the principal libraries, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
Twentp-Fourl] Studies for the Pianoforte. 


BY 


GIACOMO FERRARIS. 
IN TWO BOOKS, PRICE 5s. EACH. 





‘We have no hesitation in calling this a superior work. + Conspicuous 








mastery of form and fertility of invention, Accomplished pianists will find 
much admirable material for practice, both in expression and execution, and the | 
work is well worthy of the attention of teachers and students generally.” —Review. 
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C. JEFFERYS, 67, BERNERS STREET, w. , 


EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 


These Pens are 
simply perfection 
for those persons 
who write rapidly. 
It is almost im- 
possible to make 
them stick in the 
paper, spurt, or 
blot, and they do 
not require dip- 
ping nearly so of- 
ten as other Pens. 





Price 1s. per Box, or 8s. per Gross. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
WHOLESALE—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY: 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFfY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials 
bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole 
civilised world to be the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 








Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use ‘*Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Voice. 

‘* They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a clear 
enunciation.” —MARIE ROZE-MAPLESON. 


Ask for and obtain only ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere, 
at Is. 14d. a box. 








Nas MUSICAL WORLD is on sale at MERRYDEW’S Library, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, 





Notice TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 oclock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
A. S. MALLETT, ALLEN & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. Telephone No.3849. Telegraphic address: “ASMAL,” 
London, 

Notice TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE MusicaL WoRLD 
is now reduced to 175. 6d. per annum (payable in advance ). 

All business communications to be addressed to the Manager of 
THE MusicaL WorLD. 

All communications in reference to the literary part of the paper to be 


addressed to the Editor, who cannot undertake to return rejected 
MSS. unless accompanied by a stamped directed envelope. 








Our next week's Portrait will be 
MR. SEYMOUR JACKSON 
of the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
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OUR PORTRAITS. 


IF Mr. and Mrs, Crotty have not yet selected their crest and 
motto, we should suggest to them a lyre beautifully designed 
in the heraldic style and bearing the inscription: Viribus 
unitis. These talented artists were well known on the lyric 
stage before art united their powers as in the motto ; but ever 
since that happy event, those powers seem to have increased, 
and their position in English opera jointly and severally is 
now firmly established. The stage brings with it many vicis- 
situdes, and Madame Burns and Mr. Crotty, in more than one 
instance, have taken a distinctly hostile position towards each 
other, a circumstance which we may safely assert, in no way 
disturbs their domestic harmony. Leonora, for example, can- 
not entertain very friendly feelings towards the wicked Conte 
Luna, but we have no doubt that when our charming English 
soprano gives, so to speak, a piece of her mind to our no less 
meritorious English baritone, she takes care to keep apart the 
feelings of the artist and the feelings of the woman and wife 
bound to honour and obey. It might, indeed, not be undesir- 
able in the case of some other couples if they had a similar 
fictitious outlet for the little misunderstandings which will 
arise in the best regulated families; that is, if they could 
quarrel, so to speak, in character, and be all the better friends 
afterwards. 

Returning from fiction to fact, we may briefly sketch the 
outline of the two artists’ career, drawn from facts which we 
may vouch to be correct :— 

MADAME GEORGINA BURNS, 
born in London, 1860, was the granddaughter of a clergy- 
man, the Rev. Jabez Burns, for forty-five years a minister in 
Paddington. As a child of six years she displayed remark- 
able aptitude for music, but had not the slightest idea of 
entering the profession, until Mr. Rosa heard her sing ata 
friend’s house in Birmingham, in 1878, and at once offered 
her a tempting engagement. She commenced with Mr. Rosa 
at the Adelphi as Ann Page in the Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Madame Burns has a répertoire of forty parts, including Filina 
(Mignon}—which part she created in English—Lucia, Gilda 
(Rigoletto), Marguerite (Faust), Amina (Sonnambula), Carmen 
and Queen in The Huguenots. It may be interesting to know 
that Madame Burns has played three parts in Carmen, viz., 
Frasquita, Michaela, and Carmen. Esmeralda, the tooth per- 
formance of which was witnessed last week, was especially 
written for her. Madame Burns had finishing lessons from 
Signor Randegger, especially for the part of Filina (/ignon) 
which she considers her Cavallo di Battaglia. 


’ 


_ MR. LESLIE CRoTTY, 
the son of the late Rev. W. Crotty, was born in 1853, at Gal- 
way. At an early age he displayed a talent for music, and 
having entered a boarding-school at the age of twelve was one 
of the boys specially selected to sing soprano parts in the 





choir of the church at which the school attended. After five 
years’ education at this school he entered a merchant's office, 
during which timehe took muchinterest in athletics,and held the 
champion belt for five years, running the hundred yards in the 
quickest time on record. He then passed his examination for 
a bank in Dublin, where he remained several years, during 
which time he studied music, embracing harmony, piano, etc., 
under Signor Alessandro Cellini. During Mr. Carl Rosa’s 
second visit to Ireland, Mr. Crotty sang for him on several 
occasions, as a distinguished amateur, appearing in the follow- 
ing ré/es, viz., Valentine (Faust), Conte Luna (7rovatore), 
Michel (Szege of Rochelle), Count (Bohemian Girl), Don José 
(Maritana), etc., etc., with distinct success. Mr. Rosa offered 
him a permanent engagement, which at the time he was un- 
able to accept. Discovering, however, that music was his 
destiny, he made up his mind to go abroad, and proceeded to 
Italy, making Florence his head-quarters, studying under the 
celebrated Italian Maestro, Mabellini. Returning to England, 
he again met Mr. Carl Rosa, with whom he signed a contract 
for opera in English, remaining with him up to the present 
time, now ten years. Mr. Crotty’s répertorre consists of about 
fifty operas, his principal ré/es being Rigoletto, Enrico Ashton 
(Lucia), Conte Luna (Trovatore), Michel (Siege of Rochelle), 
Valentine (Faust), Clifford (Puritans’ Daughter, Balfe), 
Count Arnheim (Bohemian Girl), Duke Alba (Moro, Balfe), 
Don Sallustio (Ruy Blas, the operawhich created such sensation 
at the Liverpool Royal Court Theatre last season), and last of 
all, but by no means least, his now well-known Escamillo in 
Carmen. Mr. Crotty and his talented wife have arranged to 
combine opera and concert during the ensuing season, and no 
doubt many who have heard them in opera will gladly wel- 
come them to the concert platform. 

Mr. Carl Rosa’s renewed contract with Madame Georgina 
Burns and Mr. Leslie Crotty, signed, sealed, and delivered 
last Wednesday evening, will greatly please the patrons of the 
English opera, for by it these two popular favourites are 
secured for all next season in London and the provinces. 


Correspondence. 








THE HISTORY OF MUSICAL COINCIDENCES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD,” 


Sir,—The indentity or similarity of musical phrases as variously 
treated by different composers is a most interesting study. I have 
just accidentally stumbled upon a curious instance of indentity of 
phrase, and even rhythm, in the opening, and of similarity in an after 
part, of two patriotic songs by contemporary composers—the “ Chant 
du départ” (see Grove’s Dictionary of Music, p. 440) :— 
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and the “ Death of Nelson” by Braham :— 
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’Twas in Tra-fal-gar’s bay, We saw the foe-men lay; Each 
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ships were Brit-ish oak, And hearts of oak our men. &c. 
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Our Nel - son mark’d them on the wave, Three &c. 




















Is the resemblance accidental ?—Your obedient servant, 


All Saints’ Vicarage, Scarborough. R. Brown-BoRTHWICK. 
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ITALIAN OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Signor Lago’s season of Italian opera at Covent Garden opened 
last Tuesday evening with due pomp and circumstance, the house 
being well filled, and demonstrations of approval not unfrequent, 
albeit not over-enthusiastic. Donizetti's Za Favorita was the opera 
chosen for Tuesday, a fortunate choice, as it gave prominence to one 
of the most brilliant stars of the company, Signor Gayarré. This 
artist has justly earned a great reputation for his dramatic and effec- 
tive treatment of important parts in the réertoire of Italian opera, no 
less than for the beauty and power of his well-trained tenor voice. 
His impersonation of Fernando was on Wednesday night well up to 
the standard expected from him, and far above the efforts of most 
Italian operatic tenors, but on the other hand his voice showed signs 
of wear and tear, and a consequent loss of tone in cantadile passages. 
In respect of his command of sustained tone, the singing of Signor 
D’Andrade, the baritone, as King Alfonso, deserves special com- 
mendation, but he allowed his voice, in his duets with Mdlle. Mei, to 
overpower that of the prima donna at times when she was prudent 
enough to employ the mezza voce. In the great scenes of the opera 
this lady, well known on the continent but new to London, displayed 
a knowledge of stage business and a certain facility in gesture which 
must have been gained by conscientious study and the training that 
varied experience alone can give. That musicianly qualities have not 
been developed to an equal degree in Mdlle. Mei is remarkable; it is 
not that the voice is wanting, but that the voice is misused. The long 
high notes instead of appearing as clear as a bell, were disguised 
beyond all recognition in a vibrato which outquavered the quaverings 
of a mere débutante, as an earthquake might be said to outquaver 
the tremor of an aspen-leaf. The musical value of the note being 
by this method rendered indefinite, it is not possible to say that Mdlle. 
Mei sang out of tune. The small part of Don Gaspero was taken by 
Signor Corsi, and that of Baldassare by Signor Beltramo, satisfactorily, 
In the part of Inez Madlle. Florenza had no opportunity of distin- 
guishing herself. The ballet as usual must have appeared to the 
cultured among the audience as having some meaning or as appealing 
to some artistic sense above their reach ; the scenery was very good, 
the chorus tolerable, the band, under Signor Bevignani, magnificent, 
but often overpowering the singers who certainly ought not to be 
encouraged to shout, 








ENGLISH OPERA AT DRURY LANE. 


On Friday last the Bohemian Girl was given before a large 
audience at Drury Lane. Madame Georgina Burns, as Arline, acted 
in a most graceful and pleasing manner, and was enthusiastically 
encored after “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,” and sang 
throughout like the true artist she has so often shown herself to be. 
A manly and earnest Thaddeus was seen in Mr. Seymour Jackson, 
whose singing of “ When other lips” was a great success, and was 
highly creditable to him. Miss Marion Burton as the Gipsy Queen, 
Mr. F. H. Celli as Count Arnheim, Mr. Aynsley Cook as Devilshoof, 
and Mr. Wilfred Esmond as Florestine, sang the music of their 
parts with taste and feeling. 

On Saturday evening Gounod’s Faust was performed. A new 
Marguerite was found in Miss Louise Groll, who made her first 
appearance. _ Miss Groll acted the part well, and is possessed of a 
pleasing voice, but lacks brilliancy. Mr. Leslie Crotty’s representation 
of Valentine gave unmixed pleasure to the audience, and his inter- 
pretation of the character occupies a foremost position among his 
large and varied réfertoire, his acting in the “ death scene” being 
especially powerful and dramatic. Mr. McGuckin was, as usual, the 
Faust. Mr. F. H. Celli impressed the audience with his repre- 
sentation of Mephistopheles, his singing being good throughout the 
opera. The remainder of the cast was supplied by Miss Marion 
Burton (Siebel), Miss Collins (Martha), and Mr. Cambell (Wagner). 

The very successful performance of Lohengrin on Wednesday 
night will be noticed at greater length in our next. 








Concerts. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


Three enjoyable concerts of chamber-music have been given at 
the Grosvenor Gallery ; Mr. Charles Wade, the director, has spared 
no pains in arranging interesting programmes and procuring excellent 
artists. The programme of the-first concert included Goldmark's 
Quintet in B flat major, heard here for the first time in England ; 
the artists to whom the performance was entrusted were Herren 
Schonberger (piano), Tivadar Nachez, C. Jung (violins), H. Krause 
(viola), and Hegyesi (’cello). As interesting, and probably as new 
to many was Saint-Saéns’s Trio in F major, which, written in the 
composer’s best vein, impressed the audience (at the third con- 
cert) favourably. Herren Schénberger (piano), Gustav Hollander 
(violin), and Hegyesi (cello), combined in a very effective ensemble. 
In the course of the series these artists did excellent work in instru- 
mental soli duets, trios, and Mendelssohn’s string Quartet in D 
major. The vocal music was no less happily chosen, and Miss 
Carlotta Elliot, Miss Hope Glenn, and Miss Lisa Lehmann 
were heard in songs by Maude V. White, Grieg, Godard, Arne, 
Martini, &c. Mr. Wade, a careful and conscientious singer, showed 
himself to be master of an extensive réfertoire of good songs ; those 
he gave at the last concert were Gounod’s “O that we two were 
Maying,” and “ When thou art nigh,” Maude V. White’s “To Mary,” 
and two Gipsy songs by Dvorak, in which he had the advantage of 
Mr. Schonberger’s accompaniment. It should also be mentioned 
that Mr. Ganz acted as conductor on each three evenings with his 
wonted skill and tact. For the rest, the artistic surroundings and the 
privilege of combining the study of two arts simultaneously gave a 
special charm to the concerts at the Grosvenor Gallery. 





M. SAINT-SAENS’S CONCERT. 


M. Saint-Saéns gave the first of two pianoforte recitals, to be 
followed by a grand orchestral concert. Although the concert giver 
has thus far only achieved a “succés d’estime” as an operatic 
composer, he is justly famed as holding first rank in his country 
as a writer of instrumental music, and his admirable qualities 
as a performer, both on the organ and pianoforte, are so 
well known both here and abroad that it will suffice to. say that 
his reputation previously gained in the last named capacity by excep- 
tional crispness of touch, brilliant execution, and conspicuous intel- 
lectuality, was fully maintained on the present occasion. Indeed, it 
must be owned that M. Saint-Saéns shone far more prominently as an 
executant than as a composer, since the transcription for pianoforte 
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of his choral and orchestral “ Hymn to Victor Hugo ” produced little 
effect, whilst his sonata for piano and violin, although containing 
many passages of real beauty, proved on the whole an unequal work. 
Another violin sonata by Gabriel Fauré was also in the programme. 
M. Saint-Saéns also played in excellent style a series of interesting 
pieces by Rameau, Beethoven’s “ Andante favori” and Polonaise in 
C, a selection from Chopin, and several smaller pianoforte pieces of 
his own. M. Diaz Albertini displayed a sympathetic tone, fine 
phrasing, and a highly-finished /echmigue in the rendering of the violin 
part in the sonatas and some soli by Sarasate. This young performer 
should be heard again in more important works. The second matinée 
is announced for June 4. 


MADAME FRICKENHAUS AND HERR JOSEF LUDWIG’S 
CHAMBER CONCERT. 


At Madame Frickenhaus and Herr Josef Ludwig’s second cham- 
ber concert of the season Brahms’s new Violin Sonata in A, Op. 100, 
introduced for the first time at Mr. Charles Hallé’s recent matinée, 
was again performed without causing any modification of the esti- 
mate of the work previously given. The close resemblance of the 
initial subject to the opening phrases of Wagner’s “ Preis Lied ” can 
hardly escape detection, the fiza/e proving the weakest portion of the 
work, which was well played by the concert givers. Exception should 
be made to the exaggerated Aianissimo at the commencement of the 
adagio in Schubert’s magnificent String Quintet in C, Op. 163, which 
rendered the “lead ” of the first ’cello almost inaudible and unintelli- 
gible. The performers were MM. Ludwig, Collins, A. Gibson, White- 
house, and M. Koopman. An absolute novelty was produced in the 
singular combination of a pianoforte duet with violin and violoncello 
by Arnold Krug, which, in spite of its commonplace inscription, “ The 
Strolling Musicians ” (Op. 20), turned out to be a short Suite of great 
refinement, grace, and melodious beauty, which should be welcome 
as a superior kind of drawing-room piece, the pianoforte duet being 
easy, whilst the string instruments are treated with great effect. 
Judging from Madame Frickenhaus’s execution of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 31, that master (excellent interpreter of other 
composers though she be) is by no means her forte. Miss Eleanor 
Rees gave Giordani’s “Caro mio ben” and two beautiful songs by 
Hubert Parry. Mr. Oliver King was the accompanist. 


MLLES. MARIANNE AND CLARA EISSLER’S RECITAL. 


Miles. Marianne and Clara Eissler, who are talented players of the 
violin and harp respectively, are fortunate in possessing, presumably 
with every advantage of proximity, a third sister to contribute a steady 
accompaniment ; this lady, Mlle. Emmy, also proved herself a solo 
pianist of no mean order, attacking and making effective work with 
Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12, as the opening piece of the 
programme. The sisters combined very charmingly in a Sonata by 
Spohr, for harp and violin, and in Vieuxtemps’s Adagio Religioso, for 
violin, with harp odd/igato. The same composer’s Fantasia Appas- 
sionata served to display Mlle. Marianne Eissler’s excellent tone, and 
soli by Wilhemj and Paganini made demands upon her executive 
powers which the violinist met fairly well. The harp so/i, by Parish 
Alvars and John Thomas and others were played by Mlle. Clara Eissler 
very gracefully and effectively. Madame Zimeri sang an interesting 
selection of songs. 


SATURDAY EVENING CONCERT. 


The second of the series of London Saturday Evening Concerts, 
although not presenting any feature of remarkable interest, attracted 
a better audience than did the first. It is highly probable that large 
audiences will eagerly patronise these concerts when the public mind 
has marked and inwardly digested the fact of their establishment; the 
programmes are excellent as being genuinely popular—regard being 
had to the present condition of public taste—while the prices of ad- 
mission are not such as to frighten amateurs of any class. The concert 
of last Saturday opened with Grieg’s Pianoforte and Violin Sonata in 
F, played by Miss Anna Lang and Mr. Houston Collinson, and 
closed with a trio by Haydn, in G, in which M. Albert was associated 
with the above-named artists, Miss Anna Lang gave two violin soli, 
which were greatly appreciated. The vocal music, also, it need not 
be said, received its due meed of applause, sung by such experienced 











artists as Mdlle. Trebelli, Mrs. Scott-Ffennel, Miss Adelaide Mullen, 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd. The singing of Weber's “When the orb of day’ 
by the popular tenor was very effective, and gained hima triple recall. 
Songs and duets by Beethoven, Pergolesi, Rubinstein, Sterndale 
Bennett, Goring Thomas, and Gounod, helped to make up a pro- 
gramme which was admirably adapted for the purpose. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The fifth concert of the Philharmonic Scciety introduced a new 
Roumanian Suite for orchestra, by F. Corder (conducted by the com- 
poser), which proved a very attractive work. The Suite is built 
partly on national Roumanian melodies, partly on very clever imita- 
tions of the same; the themes chosen being distinguished by 
strongly-marked rhythm and individuality, full of entrain. The 
opening Rhapsodie (Lento), which has weird fascination of its own, 
with a well contrasted middle subject, is followed by a vivacious and 
frolicsome Dance, intersected by a Trio bearing a jaunty likeness to 
a kindred movement in Schumann’s “ Rhenish” Symphony. The 
motive of the Romance which follows is given out by the violoncello, 
and further developed by the violins, with a long-drawn melody of a 
pathetic character, and a “Zingaresca” overflowing with life and 
piquancy, albeit verging in its musical theme on downright frivolity, 
brings the whole to a brilliant conclusion. Mention must not be 
omitted to the scoring of the Suite, which is most effectively coloured 
throughout, and helped to secure a very favourable reception of the 
work. Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg gave a brilliant and intelligent 
rendering of Beethoven’s great Pianoforte Concerto in E flat (the 
“ Emperor”). Signor Bottesini played his own Concerto in F sharp 
minor, introduced for the second time at these concerts, and joined 
Mr. Santley in an aria, ‘‘ Per questa bella mano,” by Mozart, provided 
with a double bass od4/igato in the accompaniment, so utterly at vari- 
ance with the composer’s unsurpassed sense of euphony, that the 
work must be regarded in the light of a pitce d occasion, if not of a 
musical joke. Mr. Santley added “ Let the dreadful engines,” from 
Purcell’s Don Quixote.” Mozart’s immortal “ Jupiter” Symphony 
in C was well played under Sir Arthur Sullivan’s conductorship, but 
there is a limit to the franissimo, even in accompaniment. The 
violins were, in the Beethoven Concerto, at times absolutely inaudible, 
and the important solo in the fima/e for the kettledrums sounded like 
an indistinct roll instead of sustaining the rhythm of the brass. The 
Meistersinger Overture was played at such a pace, as it probably has 
never been played before, perhaps with a view of bringing a some- 
what protracted concert at that advanced hour to the speediest pos- 
sible conclusion 


RICHTER CONCERT. 


The Richter Concert of last Monday, the fourth of the series 
introduced a novelty which had been promised more than once and had 
raised some expectation on account of the name of its author, Anton 
Bruckner. That name had gained a certain prominence from the 
fact that Wagner, with the generosity and kindness he knew so well 
how to show when inclined that way, took great interest in 
Bruckner’s work, and indeed promised to ave all his symphonies 
performed, leaving that pledge for his disciples to fulfil when death 
prevented him from doing so himself. Apart from the abstract 
merits of this music, it is not a matter for surprise «that Wagner 
should have felt some sympathy for a composer so evidently intent 
upon paying him the highest compliment which it is said that one 
artist can pay to another. That Brucknér in a certain sense 
imitates Wagner, one realises after listening to a few bars of that 
composer's Symphony in E, No. 7. There is the same vastness of 
design, the amplitude, although by no means the same beauty, of 
orchestral treatment; and the peculiarities of Wagner's melos, 
including even the turn which forms an intrinsic part of the melody 
and not a mere embellishment, are caught up with surprising truth- 
fulness. From this to genuine inspiration there is of course a long 
step, and that distance Herr Bruckner has so far failed to cover. 
Over-elaboration seems to be his besetting sin ; when once he has 
caught hold of a theme, he twists and turns and “inverts” it, till at 
last the ear longs for a breath of fresh melodious air. On the credit 
side of the account we should mention a truly astounding degree of 
skill and scholarship and that sincerity of purpose which distinguishes 
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the artist from the mere manufacturer. Of the four movements the 
second, Adagio, is the first in order of merit. It is understood to 
have been written as an “Elegy upon the death of Wagner,” and 
introduces an impressive phrase from Herr Bruckner’s setting of the 
“Te Deum,” to say nothing of an even more beautiful melody, 
which serves as the first subject proper. Next in excellence comes 
the opening Allegro. Of the Scherzo we cannot speak well ; it is a 
kind of mixture of the “ Walkyrie’s Ride” and the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and there is little of the lightness and 
brightness which gives its raison d’ étre to a scherzo. The finale 
appeared so long and diffuse that, after a first hearing, it left no 
definite impression upon the mind. That Bruckner’s is a remarkable 
musical individuality cannot be denied, and his Seventh Symphony 
excites the wish to know something of the six which have preceded 
it. In Brahms’s Academic Overture, Herr Richter’s marvellous 
memory proved for once at fault. Conducting without book, he 
missed the cue for the change of beat, the result being temporary 
confusion. Whatever slight disappointment might have been felt 
through this contretemps was amply made up by the novel sensation 
of making the acquaintance of Herr Richter in the capacity of a 
public orator, the great conductor delivering a neat little speech, in 
which he took all the blame to himself. In the grand love-duet 
from Die Walkiire Mr. Lloyd once more sustained the tenor part, 
that of the soprano being taken, at very short notice, and sustained 
with remarkable power and intelligence, by Miss Pauline Cramer. 


THE LONDON MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


The very scanty audience which attended the concert of the 
London Musical Society on Tuesday evening met with an agreeable 
disappointment. A Cantata written by Beethoven on the death of 
the Emperor Joseph dI. and recently unearthed, was the first item in 
the programme. It is well known that such posthumous revelations, 
especiaily when they refer to an occasional piece by a composer still 
in his teens, seldom amount to much, but in this case an exception 
to the rule was at once recognised. Beethoven’s Cantata is not a 
masterpiece, but it shows the hand of the incipient master. Most 
remarkable is the freedom from perceptible dependence on the great 
contemporary composers, Mozart and Haydn. Of neither of them is 
there much trace in this music ; and the chief bass air rather bears 
the Handelian stamp, although at the time Beethoven had probably 
never heard a note of Handel. There is also a very charming air for 
soprano subsequently taken up by the soli quartet and chorus, and a 
second air for the same voice of immoderate length, but by no 
means without beauty. Most remarkable of all is the earnestness 
and care with which the young master endeavoured to render the 
sense and sentiment of the words. In the performance Miss Carlotta 
Elliott, Miss Lena Little, Mr. Harper Kearton and Mr. W. H. 
Brereton took successful part, and the chorus found no difficulty in 
accounting for this very simple music. Mr. Mackenzie acted as 
conductor. The programme which was of inordinate length, also 
included Mr. Prout’s Symphony in D, conducted by the composer 
and well received, Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia in which the solo 
pianoforte was delicately played by Signor Buonamici, an artist of 
more than ordinary merit ; and Cherubini’s fourth Mass. 


ZITHER CONCERTS. 


The quartet concert given by Herr and Madame Grueber, at the 
Oriental Hotel, Blackfriars, last Thursday week, was of more than 
ordinary interest, as perhaps the first public effort to bring the newly- 
invented instrument, the zither, within the range of modern musical 
appreciation as a concert instrument. The services of many. well- 
known performers were engaged on this occasion, with a view to 
give to the concerted music the effect intended; but however 
excellent the instrument may be in its individual effort, it fails to 
produce that variety so necessary to a prolonged quartet. The 
limited scope of the zither must necessarily confine it to the 
drawing-room or home circle, where its effects will always be 
felt and appreciated when its tones are brought out as they 
were by Herr Grueber and his talented assistants. Many efforts 
are made to vary our musical instrumental réfertoire, but as 
the results are nearly all single-voice instruments, we hail with 
pleasure the introduction of one which, in the hands of such skilful 

















artists as appeared on this occasion, can, with due expression to 
the melody, have the advantage of a suitable accompaniment. 


HERR GUSTAV ERNEST’S CONCERTS. 


Herr Gustav Ernest, who won his spurs as a composer with his 
“prize” overture at the Philharmonic Society two years ago, included 
at his first concert at Princes’ Hall his cantata on the old, but 
perennially new, subject, Zove’s Conquest, a Village Idyll, written by 
J. Stewart, and composed for soprano, contralto, tenor, and chorus, 
with pianoforte accompaniment. The music is characterised by an 
easy, melodious flow, free from artificial effects, as well as from clap- 
trap, and the voices are admirably treated throughout. Special 
mention might be made of the adequately sensuous strains of the 
introduction and succeeding tenor solo with chorus, as well as of 

‘the Chorus No. 3, marked by an interesting accompaniment, likewise 
of some portions of Chorus No. 6, a capella, and of the Allegretto 
Grazioso in the Finale. The work being short, pleasing, and not 
over elaborated, should commend itself to vocal amateur societies in 
search of similar novelties. The “Gustav Ernest Choir,” although 
counting only a twelvemonth since its formation, is distinguished not 
only by an agreeable freshness of voices, but also by a praiseworthy 
observance of light and shade, and a satisfactory adherence to the 
conductor’s lead, who seems rightly to hold that chorus singing need 
no more be subservient to the precise measure of a metronome than 
an instrumental solo or a song. ‘The soli were in the hands of Miss 
Edith Marriott, Madame Kate Thayer, Miss Clara Myers, and Mr. 
Hirwin Jones, who also gave some songs. Some part-songs, includ- 
ing a well written “ Evening Song,” by Miss Mary Carmichael, who 
officiated as accompanist, were likewise in the programme, and instru- 
mental pieces, both soli and concerted, were added by the concert- 
giver on the pianoforte, the excellent violinist, Mr. Gompertz, and Mr. 
Louis Hegyesi, late violoncellist of the famous Florentine Quartet. 
The second and last concert, fixed for the 31st inst., will include 
Gustav Ernest’s new cantata, Zhe Convent Bells, with Miss Pauline 
Cramer as principal vocalist. 


LECTURE ON THE MUSIC OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 


On Monday night an interesting lecture, in connection with the 
Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, was given in the West-Theatre, 
Albert Hall, by Rev. F. L. Cohen, assisted by Dr. Verrinder and his 
choir from the West London Synagogue, the -solos being sung by 
Miss L. L. Cohen. In tracing the history of the Rise and Develop- 
ment of Synagogue Music, Mr. Cohen said the first manuscripts of 
Jewish melodies might be said to date from the forty years’ wander- 
ings of the Israelites through the wilderness, and the last to those on 
which the ink is now not dry, so universal and perpetual has been 
the study of music among the Jews. He divided his subject into five 
periods. The first contained the chants and Psalm tunes used in the 
worship of the Temple down to the Roman conquest of Jerusalem, 
This period was illustrated by two chants, very well rendered by organ 
and choir: the song of Moses and a processional hymn by Morn- 
bach. The trumpet calls on the ancient Shoplear were to have been 
rendered by Mr. Fink, but as that gentleman did not appear, the 
Shoplear, a scrt of ram’s horn, was simply held up to the audience 
for inspection. The second period (a), from first to sixth century, in- _ 
cluded two charming organ solos by Dr. Vertinder, most plaintive in 
character, and two cantillations. or plaintive recitative songs from 
Lamentations and Genesis, admirably sung by Miss Cohen without 
accompaniment. The 2nd period (b) from the 3rd to 9th centuries 
included a lovely Sabbath air, sung, as Miss Cohen remarked, “from 
California to Siberia,” and a “Tal” melody or prayer for rain, both 
charmingly sung by Miss Cohen, whose pure mezzo soprano voice 
seemed peculiarly suited to the plaintive character of the Jewish sacred 
songs. The 3rd period from the gth to 16th centuries containing 
chiefly the music for the solemnities of the New Year and Day of 
Atonement, alternately sung by the choir and Miss Cohen. The 
4th period from the 16th to rgth centuries, and the 5th period con- 
taining a review of the last fifty years, and a setting of the 
84th Psalm by C. K. Salaman, brought the lecture to a close. Mr. 
Cohen has a clear voice and good delivery, and kept the attention of 
the large audience, who seemed delighted to hear their well-known 
chants and hymns, and could not resist joining in at times. Dr. 
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Verrinder’s choir did credit to their conductor and certainly did not 
spare themselves, the male voices being heard to great advantage in 
the Hebrew chants. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


Last week the Highbury Philharmonic Society gave their last 
concert of the season with Dvorak’s Stabat Mater and Mendelssohn’s 
Walpurgisnight. The solo quartet consisted of Miss Marie de Lido, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Forington. Miss 


Wilson is always reliable, but Mdlle. de Lido, though stated on the | 
programme to be of the Royal Italian Opera, seemed hardly up to | 
The chorus was very good, and | 


the standard of the other soloists. 


the orchestra well under control, the opening of the horns in the | 


Stabat Mater being most satisfactory. The society is to be con- 
gratulated on a most efficient performance of both the works. 

Miss Clara Myers at Willis’s Rooms, gave her audience an interest- 
ing programme, containing items by Messrs. Gustav Ernest, Gompertz, 
and Hegyesi on their respective instruments, and many songs. That 
selected by Miss Myers for her principal effort was a new one by Gustave 
Ernest, entitled “Thou crimson rose,” Of genuinely dramatic character, 
this song would make a fine operatic scena; but besides being 
unsuitable for a lady it was quite beyond this vocalist’s rather limited 
compass. 
her songs, and deserves a great success on the concert platform. 


Other artists were Miss Agnes Larkcom, Mr. Charles Chilley, Mr. | 


Frederick King, and Mr. Lancelot. 

Mr. Harold Savery, at the Steinway Hall, last Wednesday week, 
took the audience by storm in Hatton’s ever popu ar “To Anthea,” and 
in a new song by Henry Parker, called ‘“‘ For Love and Spain,” with 
a spirited refrain characteristic of a muleteer. A singer including an 
ait from Zannhduser, together with a ‘ drawing-room ” ballad in his 
répertoire, shows himself capable of great powers of endurance, for 
the performance of either one or the other must do violence to his 


feelings. We are unable, by reason of absence during the beginning and | 


end of this concert, to say which of the two suited him best. Mrs. Dyke, 
Miss Leo, Mr. Tapley, and Mr. Thorndike were the other vocalists. 


The delivery by the last named singer of Stanford’s powerful song, | 


” ought not to pass unnoticed, nor Mr. 
“Chant sans 


“La belle dame sans merci, 
H..A. Robinson’s pianoforte solo by Tschaikowsky, a 
paroles,” and Miss Shinner’s playing on the violin. 


Mr. and Mrs. Brereton held their concert on the same afternoon, | 


at 19, Harley Street. Miss Carlotta Elliot, Miss Damian, Mr. Henry 
Guy, and. others, were announced to sing. 
was the solo pianist, and the programme was of ordinary interest, 


including three madrigals for male voices. 


The programme of Miss Helen Townshend’s concert on Thurs- | 


day, on the other hand, largely consisted of choral music for ladies’ 
voices, Mr. de Lara’s choir being announced to sing Smart’s cantata, 
The Fishermaidens, and Aguilar’s Summer Night. The accompani- 
ment, in which Miss Helen Townshend took part, was the sufficiently 
powerful one of two grand pianofortes. 

Mr. Lawrence Kellie’s first vocal recital took place at Steinway 
Hall, on Monday afternoon. 

The Handel Society, which owes its existence to the amateur 
element, both choral and orchestral, who work right earnestly in the 
cause of high-class music, gave a concert at Princes’ Hall. 


piece seemed perhaps somewhat to clash with the jubilant strains 
generally considered @ fordre du jour at similar concerts, including 
even Jubilee pianoforte recitals at the present season, on the other 
hand, the very contrast presented, from an artistic point of view, by 
a great masterpiece of a great composer, and it may be urged the 
wholesome setting forth of the great moral lesson, memento mori, 
amongst general rejoicing, might be deemed a special recom- 
mendation for the performance of the rarely heard work. . The 
sombre effect of the Requiem was moreover pleasantly relieved by 
the perennial youth and undying freshness of Mozart's Symphony in 
D, No. 9, in three movements only, and by a short and melodious 
Cantata “Feast of Adonis” by A. Jensen. Considerable credit is 
due to the research and enterprise of the energetic conductor, Mr. 
F. A. W. Docker, in the production of this and similar works at 
these concerts. Miss L. M. Nunn and the Hon. Edward Thesiger 
gave S. Bach’s andante from the concerto for two violins in a very 


Miss Bertha Moore made a very good impression in all | 


Madame Frickenhaus 


If the | 
choice of Cherubini’s “Dead Mass” in C minor as the chief | 


| efficient manner, and Handel himself was represented by the 

| Coronation Anthem “Zadok the Priest.” Miss Henrietta Nunn 

| undertook the soprano solo in Jensen’s Cantata. 

Mrs. Welman’s concert at the Steinway Hall, on Friday last, was 

| more than ordinarily successful. Mrs. Welman sang, among other 
items, “ Angels ever bright and fair,” with great feeling, and Miss 
Maud Welman was exceedingly happy in the pieces she chose for 
recitation. Mr. Thorndike also sang, and Mdlle. Wurm and Herr 
Gompertz contributed morceaux on the pianoforte and violin. Mrs. 
Welman has a soprano voice of unusual sweetness and purity, and 
this, joined to the excellent discrimination she displayed in the selec- 
tion of her vocal contributions, went far towards making her concert 

| a thoroughly enjoyable one. 


| On Monday the same hali was again filled to overflowing on the 
| occasion of Miss Minnie Bell’s annual dramatic and musical matinée. 
Contingents from several theatres where musical pieces hold sway 
| were present in force; the Prince of Wales’s being represented by 
Miss Marie Tempest and Mr. Hayden Coffin, and the Savoy by Miss 
Brandram, Miss Jessie Bond, and Mr. Richard Temple. After the 
concert, which charmed all hearers, the programme concluded with a 
clever adaptation, by Miss Minnie Bell, from the French, entitled 
“Ts Madame at Home?” The two performers in it were Mr. Yorke 
| Stephens and Miss Bell, who gave due significance to the amusing 
| dialogue. 
The pupils of the Harrow Music School (South Hampstead 
| Branch) gave an excellent recital of chamber music at the Eyre Arms 
| Assembly Rooms on Tuesday last from the works of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schumann, and Mendelssohn. The Misses Stephens, Oliver, 
; and Slocombe, and Master Alfred Slocombe (who played the first 
| movement of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto) must be specially men- 
tioned. Between the parts the Rev. Canon Duckworth presented a 
/ number of certificates to the students, and called the attention of the 
audience to the high class of music taught, and the value of the fort- 
nightly meetings for the practice of chamber music, a particular and 
| excellent feature of this school. A selection from Bennett’s “ May 
| Queen,” in which Miss Annie Buckland and Mr. Broadbent received 
| particular marks of approbation, concluded the programme. The 
room was very full. 





[Reports of Lohengrin at Drury Lane, and of Mr. Chirles Hallés, 
Herr Peininger’s, the Albert Hall, Miss Hall and Mr. Nicholls, the 
Westminster Orchestral and other concerts, are held over till next wezek.] 





MUSIC IN ITALY. 


| ad 


RoME, May 4. 
| Here also O/e//o has had a triumph. The Eternal City was 
| waiting with anxiety for the great event that has kept Milan for a 
| whole month in a state of commotion, and it seemed as if the 
Roman public had prepared itself, not perhaps for disillusions (which 
the name and genius of Verdi forbade), but for restrictions—and had 
taken upa position of judging from positive knowledge. Now the great 
event is complete ; the work has triumphed, although the illustrious 
author had irritated the descendants of Romulus by his refusal to be 
amongst them to receive their homage. To describe the spectacle 
offered at the Costanzi the night of the first representation would be to 
repeat, in great part, what was seen at the Scala, of Milan, on the 
evening of February 5, an imposing spectacle of magical effect, with 
the addition of Queen Margherita’s presence. And the impressions of 
| the first hearing were just those of Milan (Verdi’s work, in fact, is of 
a kind that thus manifests itself); the third act was not at once 
understood, some fugitive beauties escaped, and certain delicate 
| details passed unobserved. But as a whole—what enthusiasm! and 
| what a marvellous execution! One ought to add, that Signora 
| Gabbi, a fascinating creature of dark yet tender beauty, had not 
perhaps the dramatic power of Signora Pantaleoni, but surpassed her 
in voice and method of singing; Maurel and Tamagno were 
excellent, and the choruses were done marvellously well ; the slight 
part of Emilia, entrusted to Signorina Boilinetta (daughter of a hair- 
dresser in Milan, but admirably educated for an artistic career), was 
a striking contrast to the unfortunate Petrovich, who nightly invoked 
from the public at La Scala suppressed murmurings and laughter. 








The mise en scone was rich, artistic, and almost perfection. At the 
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second representation the success increased; at the third the 
impresario, Signor Canori, found all his. expenses assured 
for the remaining three representations (and each one cost 
21,000 francs!); at the sixth, which was to have been 
the last, the frenzy of delight was so great that the public 
insisted that the spectacle should be repeated, and two more 
representations were accordingly conceded, the last taking place 
the day before yesterday amidst such ovations and demonstra- 
tions as have never been met with in the history of the 
theatre. Thus Ofe//o has made a fresh and deep impression on the 
Italian mind and heart, and we may safely foretell that at Venice a 
similar experience will occur. 

Queen Margherita, who has not missed a single representation of 


Otello, invited Maurel and Tamagno to a matinée at her palace. . 


The two artists sang various pieces for her, in such style that the 
Queen, moved with admiration, pressed their hands; the romance, 
“Ceilo& mai” from the Gioconda of Ponchiello was depicted with 
such sentiment and colour that the sovereign rose from her seat, 
exclaiming “ Bravo !” 

Mian, May 5. 

Little news from this great musical centre ; but in the meanwhile 
a pretty important revival is in preparation, Boito’s Méefistofele, which 
is to be put on the stage at the Da! Verme amidst general expectation. 
The musical dramas of the present season are, in the above theatre, 
La Gioconda, and. at the Philodramatic the Bardiere, Count Ory, and 
Don Pasquale. Of Ponchielli’s work, so dear to the Milanese, it is 
pleasant to announce an immense success every evening. The execu- 
tion of Za Gioconda, at the Dal Verme, is pretty good, although not 
supported by preeminent artists ; a fair ensemble is what most pleases 
and attracts the public. The artists possess voices, spirit and method ; 
the orchestra, directed by Signor Cimino, is excellent ; the choruses 
pretty nearly perfect. 

At the Philodramatic the Barbiere keeps in the bills. Count Ory 
has pleased also with its delicious music, although of the old school. 
On the other hand, Don Pasquale was dismissed in disgrace in a single 
evening, thanks to the artists. The audience would give no quarter : 
they would not allow Donizetti’s exquisite music to be massacred in 
a monstrous fashion, but sentenced the executants to decapitation— 
morally speaking. 








The Theatres. 


ADELPHI 


“Family Jars” a 

“The Harbour Lights “4 aii 

AVENUE “ Madame Favart ”. . 8 

Court “The Nettle ” 8 
“ Dandy Dick” 8.30 

COMEDY “ Nearly Seven ” ‘ 8 
“ The Red Lamp” ... 8.30 

CRITERION ... “Who Killed Cock Robin?” 8 

“David Garrick” és 9 
GAIETY “Dimity’s Dilemma” 7.30 

“Monte Cristo Jr.”... 8 

GLOBE “ After Many Days” oe 8 

“The Private Secretary” ... 9 
LYCEUM pap + Lows 368... iis 8.15 
OPERA COMIQUE “ As in a Looking Glass 8.30 
PRINCE OF WALES’s “Jubilation” ... 7-45 
“Dorothy” ... ion 8.30 
PRINCESS’S “The Clockmaker's Hat +i oi 7.45 
- “Held by the ‘ein Pi Sie ae 8.30 
SAVOY “The Carp”... oe 7.40 
“ Ruddigore Pe sah Set oe ee 

ST. JAMES’s ... “Lady Ciancarty ” wee i vs +8 
STRAND “Tom Noddy’s Secret”... onc Fay 
“ The Clandestine Marriage”” . ... 066 BGO 

TOOLE’S “The Lottery Ticket ” aes ve a 
“The Butler” ea 2.45 
VAUDEVILLE... “A dark Night’s Bridal”... 7.50 
“ Sophia ” ames 8.30 


Miss Amy Roselle’s benefit will take place on June 16, at the 
Lyceum, which theatre has been generously placed at her disposal 





by Mr. Henry Irving, as a special mark of respect and esteem. The 
committee includes the names of nearly all the leading lights of the 
dramatic profession. 
<0 
Mr. Edward Jones, for some time musical director at the Princess’s 
Theatre, under Mr. Wilson Barrett’s management, has been engaged 
by Miss Agnes Hewitt to write the music for Mr. Hermann’s new 
piece, shortly to be produced at the Olympic Theatre. Mr. Jones, 
who has been to America with Mr. Wilson Barrett, will be the 
musical director at the Olympic. 
Soa 
Mr. Henry Irving has replied in the JVineteenth Century to M. 
Coquelin’s article on “ Dramatic Art,” which recently appeared in 
Harper's Magazine. 
oe 
The new piece at the Adelphi was put in saleiang on Monday 
last, and will probably be put on the stage about the end of July. 


<Sesa— 


The “Road to Ruin” was played on Saturday afternoon at the 
Strand Theatre, in a thoroughly praiseworthy manner. Mr. Conway 
was, it is true, suffering from severe hoarseness, and a necessary 
apology was made on his behalf. He, nevertheless, played Young 
Dornton with great earnestness and discretion. Mr. William Farren 
made a splendid Old Dornton, Mr. Crisp a good Sultry, Mr. John 
Tresahar, a rising young actor, a lively Milford, and Mr. Edward 
Righton a capital Goldfinch. Miss Fanny Coleman as Widow 
Warren assumed the juvenile airs with most diverting effect, and 
much charm and intelligence was shown by Miss Sutherland in the 
part of Sophia. An original epilogue, written by Mr. Clement Scott, 
was spoken. 

<DD> 

Miss Harriett Kendall gave her first dramatic recital at Princes’ 
Hall on Saturday. She was most pleasingly apparelled in flowing 
draperies of Grecian pattern, and delivered the various pieces set 
down for her with most varied gesture and emotion; her voice, 
whilst rich and powerful, being at all times under perfect control. 


Music Publishers’ Weeklp Vist. 








SONGS. 
Bird and the Rose, The me | Horrocks ...London Mus. Pub. Co, 
Fair as the Dawn one resssisiat wis - 99 
‘*My Sweetheart” Album, No. 3 a0 Willcocks 
Smuggler’s W ooing, er Harrison .. 
England : Merton Clark "Cox 
Hearts ... hee ... Newcombe : Hopwood & Crew 
Miner and his Boy, The a ai oes 
Tell me. : Rivenhall vee wee on ‘Williams 
PI ANOF ORTE. 
Au Revoir, March West “> Willcocks 
Dance Fantastique Clendon .. ite re woah. tae 
Delicatissima La Camera os eet é: 99 
Elsie, Gavotte ... Henry ... oh ae ae om 
Hobgoblin’s Dance La Camera int aa be ai, 
In Winter T. A. Matthay ... Ascherberg 
Reminiscences, No. 1, "Romance Helbig . i Willcocks 
Sphinx — _omocaah or pg a Warneford sa 
Défiance, La ... . Lauber ... Lamborn Cock 
Echoes of Erin. Honig... Williams 
Minuet, Duet ... Faulkes ... ear (Liverpool) 
Streamlet, The... 3 ee ... Mendelssohn mborn Cock 
Three Caprices... ant gees uae fe 
Pavane des Valois Roubier ... Williams 
Viva Gavotte Champion bee ... Hays 
Waltz- Whim, A T. A. Matthay... Ascherberg 
DANCE MUSIC. 

A—1 Polka... Emily Walsh _... abe v6; <. May 
Corinthia Waltz ca Herbert . sp Willcocks 
Happy Vision, Waltz ... Lamothe... Ascherberg 

ubilee Polka . Rubini *- Hays 

Gioja Galop Lauber Sa et 
La Gondola, Waltz... H. Lawn Ascherberg 
La Plus Aimée Valse ... Rubini Hays 
ORGAN. 

Triumphal March Charles Hoby ...London Mus. Pub. Co, 
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VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


Adieu Hoby _... be Willcocks 
Lullaby ... , Ernest Claude ... Williams 
Martha, Fantasia far ie E. Davidson Palmer ae 
Twenty-four easy Studies (Part 6) J. M. Fleming ... Upcott Gill 
SACRED CANTATAS. 
Immanuel “ih : William-Spark ... Heywood 
Ruth the Gleaner ne Henry Fisher . Curwen 
PART SONGS. 
Advance, Britannia : <a C. T. West .. Novello 
Heather Bells (ladies’ voices)... F, J. Sawyer... =H ae 99 
Ye Spotted Snakes iy B. Liitgen he iat ier re 
BOOKS 
Lectures on Musical Analysis H. C. Banister ... Bell 


Ed. by George 5. Barrett 


Congregational Church Hymnal 
Hodder & Stoughton 





Wert Week's Music. 


To-DAY (SATURDAY). P.M. 
Ballad Concettices: :.:cveesesicsvescovss socneseeseeecesese Royal Albert Hall 3.30 
ETRE eid Uidaccecieteceades clinched dacdes ic wtles Princes’ Hall 3 
IEE COURS. civces aces sbeieccdivanettecaccadisoscare St. James’s Hall 8 
PRET iki stestebe cadtecdverareceseveaenncteadses vase Drury Lane Theatre 2.30 
“ Bohemian Girt? 4.655... é6ss00e0 ubAcdenceoanddess Drury Lane Theatre 8 
FP MMET /. sesevidas Weaseusictdetedte pavesn sdeweel Covent Garden Theatre 8.30 
Monpay, May 30. 

FUMBATINIES Bbk ioatih eed i. cvcebackedhitsertseawiadens Drury Lane Theatre 8 
Italian Opera .........+++- baci epminavgdeleribes és Covent Garden Theatre 8.30 
TUESDAY, 31. 

WS SMUD TEMES 6050s ccnrsnncsceubecattorevienemerkeeseall Princes’ Hall 8 
CNN ian: sdincananaddsdedeniaapnniiieiec tetas Drury Lane Theatre 8 
FESTBROOTR, Nias ap iingstoccenpessenacnenosinapens Covent Garden Theatre 8.30 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1, 
DRUM Sray se cctstenes sscctosenshcecuepsasnunscie sis Drury Lane Theatre 8 
THURSDAY, 2. 
ek MU UD, Soe, ie Bandas txceds ceidabve: St. James’s Hall 3 
Trinity College Students’ Orchestral Concert...........- Princes’ Hall 8 
Es Ne COR each 65) oo side ected bud he sacenvbleoacgehbas Brixton Hall 8 
oY RGMUOMEL +i vadanahh obayanonipoestabsatcadeosedsb<sogates Drury Lane Theatre 8 
PUREE PO os csialnennversnd<sintindebensssendsas Covent Garden Theatre 8.30 
FRIDAY, 3. 
Enghighs Chpetien sik gisie ss deccsi tic tebe sii Drury Lane Theatre 8 








Wotes and Hews. 
LONDON. 


Herr Richter, accompanied by Mr. Carl Ambruster, left London for 
Diisseldorf on Tuesday morning, taking with him the new instrumenta- 
tion of the Bach cantata which is to be heard there, and upon which he has 
been for some time earnestly employed. It is characteristic of the great 
conductor, that he himself copied out the parts of the “ wind” instru- 
ments, leaving for the Diisseldorf copyist the reduced task of copying the 
parts of the string quartet. 

We have received the following from Mr. Albert Visetti :—“Sir,—As 
great interest has been taken in the competition for the Gold Medal offered 
by the Bath Philharmonic Society for the best cantata, may I ask you to 
publish the subjoined judgment of the umpires ?” 

“We are unanimously of opinion that the cantata bearing the motto, 
‘Dum spiro spero,’ is most deserving of the Gold Medal offered by the 
Bath Philharmonic Society for the best cantata. Many of the works sub- 
mitted to us for examination presented points of interest, and we desire 
specially to mention one bearing the motto ‘Jesibus.’ (Signed.) EATon 
FANING, A. C. MACKENZIE, ARTHUR SULLIVAN (President of the Bath 
Philharmonic Society).” 

Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, professor of singing at the Brussels 
Conservatoire, has contributed a useful article on “ Learning to Sing” to 
the June number of the Girls’ Own Paper. 

The remarkable case for a grand piano shown at Messrs. Johnstone, 
Norman & Co.’s Rooms at 67, New Bond Street, is worthy of more than 

the brief mention to which limits of space restrict us. The designs for 
this exquisite work of art by Mr. Alma Tadema have been successfully 





carried out, after several years’ labour, by the men employed by the firm ; 
and the result is one that speaks eloquently for the sound and tasteful 
workmanship of which Englishmen are capable when under careful 
superintendence. The piano is of ebony, the legs of ebony and old 
English oak, carved, the music desk of carved brass, inlaid with copper 
and silver. The decoration includes a special feature in the inlaying and 
carving in relief of box and cedar woods, ivory, mother of pearl and coral. 
The marquetry of the upper surface of the lid is wrought. in the same 
materials, and displays the names of the Muses in Greek characters. 
The ornamental key-pattern border of ivory inlaid, and the lesser borders 
of boxwood, are delicately fashioned, and represent a considerable amount 
of concentrated artistic care. The finishing touch is given to the piano 
by Mr. E. J. Poynter’s (R.A.) painting on the lid of the key-board, exposed 
to view when raised, of “ The Wandering Minstrels ”—a highly-character- 
istic and remarkablecontribution to art, which, thoughit hasdeprived us of 
Mr. Poynter’s annual exhibit in the Academy, must not be grudged to 
New York, together with Messrs. Johnstone & Norman’s important 
“shell.” The mechanism of the piano, by Steinway & Co., is to be 








inserted on the arrival of the precious case in America. 

The St. Cecilia Society, in announcing their eighth annual public 
concert at St. James’s Hall for Friday, June 10, show themselves to be 
one of the oldest established societies whose band and chorus is composed 
of ladies exclusively. An attractive feature of their programme will be a 
new Choral Song for the Jubilee Year “87” (with orchestral accompani- 
ment) by the conductor, Mr. Malcolm Lawson, and of which Mrs. 
Malcolm Lawson has written the words. The choral music also includes 
Gade’s Bilder des Jahres and Gounod’s Noéd. 


The fourth Jubilee concert given by the Children’s Orchestra is 
announced for Tuesday, May 31, at 8.30, at the Westminster Town Hall, 
in aid of the Children’s Jubilee Tribute, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Percy Armytage. In addition to the advertised programme, we hear that 
the Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck (President of the Children’s 
Orchestra) has desired Miss Maud Welman to recite on the occasion. 


PROVINCIAL. 


LEEDS, May 18.—Dr. Sparks new sacred cantata, /mmanuel, was 
produced at the Town Hall last night, conducted by Mr. Benton, the 
composer officiating at the organ. Miss Bristow, Miss Sweeny, Mr. 
Ash and Mr. Billington took the solo parts. The new work was favour- 
ably received, several numbers being re-demanded. 


MANCHESTER.— The Jubilee Exhibition cannot fail to have a very 
practical bearing upon the attendance at the various places of amusement 
here—a bearing which the respective managers will no doubt strongly 
deprecate. Probably this malign influence would have been much more 
perceptible at the Prince’s Theatre on Monday night, had it not been that 
a comic opera was to be presented there, which was new, except by repute, 
and the music of which had been written by a gentleman whose talents 
are perhaps better appreciated in Manchester than anywhere else in the 
provinces. As it was, a very good house assembled, for the opera was 
Dorothy, and the composer, Mr. Cellier, conducted it in person. The 
popularity of his previous works, and his long connection with Man- 
chester, were sufficient to accord to him a very warm reception as he 
assumed the ddéon, and the increasing enthusiasm which marked the 
progress of the opera made it evident that his latest effort had raised him 
still further in the estimation of the audience. The opera is, indeed, a 
most charming one throughout, and from all points of view. The 
librettist, Mr. Stephenson, has been very successful in supplying, not only 
a number of humorous situations, but also, which is of still more im- 
portance, an abundance of verses which lend themselves readily to a 
musical setting. Mr. Cellier has fully availed himself of these important 
advantages, and must be congratulated on having produced an opera 
which is full of pleasing melody, and which at the same time can in no 
sense be called flimsy or trivial. Throughout there is evidence of its 
being the work of a cultivated musician. The performance was a very 
successful one ; the mounting, it need hardly be said, has been done with 
great care, and the company is efficient. Miss Carr-Shaw, as Dorothy 
Bantam, deserves special praise, as also does Mr. Redfern Hollins, whose 
capital voice is heard’ to great advantage in the part of Geoffrey 
Wilder.—On Monday afternoon, May 16, Herr Schénberger made his first 
appearance in Manchester, at the Gentlemen’s Concert. Considering 
the reputation which this artist has already gained in London, 
it was rather disappointing to note the smallness of the audience 
which assembled to hear the latest metropolitan favourite. His pro- 
gramme was as follows :—Prelude and Fugue, for organ (Bach-Lisst) ; 
“Sonata Appassionata” (Beethoven) ; Perpetuum Mobile (Haydn) ; 
Capriccio, Op. 16, No. 2 (Mendelssohn) ; Fantasiestiicke—(«) “ Grillen,” 
(6) “Warum,” (c) “Ende vom Liede”—Schumann ; Fantasie in C, 
Op. 15 (Schubert), (a) Idylle, (4) Reigen) ; (c) Intermezzo (Jensen) ; 
Barcarolle in G minor, No. 4 (Rubinstein), (2) Ballade, (6) Two Studies, 








Op. 25, Nos. 7 and 11, (c) Mazurka in A fiat, 50, No. 2, 
(d) Tarantelle, Op. 43 (Chopin). The total impression produced by his 
rendering of these pieces was distinctly favourable ; nevertheless we are 
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ake | 
strongly of opinion that Herr Schénberger can play much better. than he 


did on Monday afternoon. Indeed, we have heard that the quality of his 
playing varies considerably, and we have no doubt that Monday was one 
of his dark days. Even in these circumstances it was impossible not 
to admire the delicacy of his touch, and his magnificent playing of rapidly 
repeating chords. These points were perhaps most marked in Mendels- 
sohn’s Capriccio, his rendering of which was only robbed of absolute per- 
fection by an unfortunate slip at the end. By the’way, Herr Schénberger 
struck quite a noticeable quantity of wrong notes, and though * personally 
we regard a wrong note as one of the most pardonable of mistakes, still 
the effect occasionally was the reverse of pleasant, A much more serious 
error was the want of judgment displayed in the Sonata Appassionata. The 
first two movements were played very well—the opening allegro especially 
evidencing an intellectual grasp which comparatively few virtuosi can lay 
claimto. But inthe concluding movement, the allegronontroppo, was played 
Drestissimo, that is as fast as Herr Schonberger was able to play it. The 
consequence was that when the resto arrived his efforts to increase the 
pace proved unavailing, and at the same time appeared to completely 
exhaust him, so that there was a marked want of precision in the final 
passages, and also of balance between the two hands, the left greatly 
overpowering the right. Indeed, he seemed to be suffering for some time 
from the fatigue thus caused; at least it was to this that we attributed the 
lack of clearness manifest in his playing of Schumann’s “Grillen” and 
“ Ende vom Liede.” One other point to which we took exception was the 
excessive use of the soft pedal. Herr Schénberger has a touch of such 
delicacy that he might safely have relied on it to a much greater extent 
than he actually did. It is possible, however, that he was unable to adapt 
himself to the piano with sufficient completeness to feel entirely indepen- 
dent of this artificial resource. Of the Chopin selections, the magnificent 
G minor Ballade was unfortunately omitted. The Studies, especially No. 
11, and the Tarantelle, were excellently played ; but in the Mazurka the 
middle movement was given in a manner that presented so startling a 
contrast to the opening and conclusion as to sound altogether harsh, and, 
we thought, a little vulgar. After all this criticism it will be well to repeat 
that, on the whole, we were greatly pleased with Herr Schénberger’s per- 
formance. Throughout the recital he gave evidence of being a refined 
and scholarly musician, in addition to possessing an admirable technique. 
Had he maintained throughout the level of his performance of the Bach- 
Liszt Prelude and Fugue or Schubert’s Fantasie, we should have had little 
but the highest praise to offer him. The lighter pieces also were given 
with a perfect finish, though we do not think that the adaptation of 
Haydn’s Allegro from the String Quartet in D (Op. 64, No. 1) is a very 
important addition to pianoforte music. Bearing in mind our opinion that 
we have not heard Herr Schénberger at his present best, we feel, at the 
same time, that he has not as yet achieved all that he is capable of, but he is 
full of promise, and the heights still above him are, we believe, such as 
for the most part he can and will climb. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON, May 21.—A very large and distinguished 
audience assembled at the Shakespeare Memorial, Stratford-on- 
Avon, on Tuesday last, to hear a new operetta, entitled 4 Legend of 
Clopion, by Mr. J. H. Caseley, organist of the Parish Church. The com- 
position contains much melodic grace and beauty, some of the harmonies 
‘being particularly striking ; the orchestra is also judiciously used. The 
solo parts were sustained by Miss Effie Clements, R.A.M. (soprano), Mr. 
C. Copeland, R.A.M. (baritone), and Mr. A. Castings, Hereford Cathedral 
(tenor). The work was well rendered, the baritone particularly distin- 
guishing himself. The Legend is dedicated to Sir Arthur Hodgson, 
K.C.M.G., and the worthy knight was surrounded on Tuesday by quite a 
galaxy of musical talent. 

The Jubilee gold medal offered by the committee of the Bath Phil- 
harmonic Society for the best cantata for solo, chorus, and orchestra was 
on Saturday last awarded to Mr. Charlton T. Speer, Associate and 
Professor in the Royal Academy of Music. There were twenty-three 
candidates, and the adjudicators were Mr. Eaton Faning, Dr. Mackenzie, 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan (chairman). The cantata is entitled Zhe Day 
Dream, words by Lord Tennyson, and will be performed at Bath on the 
20th of June. 


FOREIGN, 


Liszt’s executors announce that they are charged by the deceased 
master to make over to the Municipality of Vienna, Mozart’s piano, the 
original impression of the cast taken of Beethoven’s head after death, a 
water-colour depicting Haydn at a musical /é¢e, and the conductor's 
dviton which had belonged to Haydn. ‘ 

The “ Symphonie Libre” by M. Erasme Raway, performed at the last 
popular concert of the season at Brussels, made a great impression on 
the majority of the listeners. It has been said that M. Raway is the 
most gifted symphonic writer that Belgium has produced within the last 
50 years. 


Our readers will remember the performances of Baron Orczy’s // 


Rinegato, some years ago, at Covent Garden, and may therefore be 
interested in the following notice of that composer's latest work, 
taken from the Journal de Bruxelles, May 5:—* We hear from 


‘sung ag inténde 





Antwerp that the concert given at the Cercle Artistique, under the 
direction of Peter Benoit, was a very interesting one.. The number 
which specially attracted the attention of the audience was the ballet 
music of the opera, SisyShus, by Baron Bodog Orczy. The orchestration 


| Of it is rich, and very elaborate : the construction recalls, without imitation, 


however, the style of Liszt, of whom the composer was a pupil. The effect 
would have been grander with the addition of the chorus, had it been 
d the last time the principal motive occurs. The com- 
poser, who was present at the ‘performance of his work, was called on to 
the platform and much applauded.” 

A new comic opera by M. Emmanuel Chabrier, the composer of 
Gwendoline, was performed at the Opéra Comique, Paris, on May 18. 
The book, founded upon Ancelot’s comedy, is by MM. de Najac and 
Burani, and the story tells how Henri de Valois, destined for the throne 
of Poland, makes a desperate effort to escape the fetters of a royalty 
which would chain him to a country and a court less genial and brilliant 
than that of his native France. Chance leads him to the discovery of a 
conspiracy of Polish nobles to capture the foreign king-elect and to send 
him back to France. No fate could be more attractive to Henri de 
Valois, who accordingly throws himself into the conspiracy, and uses 
every means in his power to render it successful. A series of curious and 
ingenious intrigues is the principal material of the play, and when at last 
Henri and and a trusty friend are well on their road to /a delle France, 
they are pursued and brought back to Poland by loyal followers who 
think they have earned glory and ?—o- for discovering and breaking 
up the conspiracy against their lord. Henri is therefore obliged to resign 
himself to wearing the crown, and becomes rot malgré lui. The music 
which M. Chabrier has composed for this diverting piece is naturally not 
of a serious type, nor does it exibit any of the qualities expected from an 
admirer of Wagner ; on the contrary it recalls the manner of Auber. 


As this account of one of the latest successes at the Opéra 
Comique goes to press, news from Paris reaches us of the terri- 
ble calamity on the night of May 25, when this historical and 
popular theatre was burnt down during the performance of 
Mignon, entailing great loss of life. 





DRAMATIC & MUSIGAL DIRECTORY. 


1887. 

COMPLETE LIST of all Theatres, Music Halls, Corn Ex- 
changes, Hotels, Authors, Composers, Conductors, Actors, Actresses, 
Music Hall Artistes, &c.; Theatrical Tradespeople, Professional 
Lodgings, Dramatic Clubs, Local Newspapers, Best Routes, Cab 
Fares, &c., &c. 500 pages of invaluable information. 


Price 2/6; Cloth Boards, 3/6; Postage 44d. 
Cc. H. FOX, 


19, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, 
HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS 


repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, : 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full potetat. t free, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 

PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 

the Office of the BirKBECK BUILDING SociETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE.A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening poapope- Apply at the Office of the BiInKBECK FREK- 
HOLD LAND Socigty, as above. : 
- The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
: FRANCIS RAVENSCR » Manager. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


THREE SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. By AL Bourne. 


‘Show the influence of Schumann, but not to an extent that can be blamed. The first and second, called ‘ Reverie’ 
and ‘ Adieu,’ are full of genuine sentiment ; and the third is suitably gay."—(Ep. Musical World.) 

‘Tastefully and elegantly written, and admirably suited for teaching purposes."——(Ep Zofscal Times.) 

“* The Reverie’ is dreamy and melodious ; the ‘ Adieu’ plaintive and graceful ; and the ‘ Revoir’ characteristic.”—-(Ep. News 
of the World.”) 

“Simple, but well written.”—-(Ep. Atheneum.) 

” my the graceful idea of Mendelssohn. These pieces indeed reflect that composer occasionally, while they have also 
merits of their own, and as graceful pieces for the drawing-room can hardly fail to please.” —(Ep. Zra.) 


PERPETUUM MOBILE. By Michael Watson, 


“A composition which should obtain a great success, inasmuch as it is brilliant, well written, and extremely effective, 
without presenting any formidable difficulties to the industrious student.”—-(Ep. Musical World.) 

Will be found of great use in practising, and shows the hand of the skilled musician.”—(Ep. Pytorial World.) 

“A capital study for the right hand, Apart from its utility as a study, it is interesting as music.” (Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“With his usual skill, Mr. Michael Watson has constructed a pianoforte piece of moderate difficulty, but considerable 
eftect."—(Ep. Mews of the World.) 

“A pleasing imitation of Weber’s Rondo, and somewhat easier than its model.” (Ep. Atheneum.) 

“Mr. Watson has done what few would have accomplished so well, that is to write an original, effective, and musicianly 
movement after a great original composer had adopted the same plan. We can warmly commend this solo as a study for the 
pianist. It will be of great value in the acquirement of fingering, and it has the further merit of being a well-written and interesting 
piece, as agreeable to hear as to play. As a matter of course, it is almost entirely a study for the right hand,”{Ep, Zrz.) 


NEW SONGS. 


WORDS. MUSIC, 


THE LOVE GONE BY. F.E. Weatherly, Henry Loge. 


“ A very pathetic and graceful song.”—(Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“The words are very sympathetic, and the melody is very tuneful.”—-(Ep. Ladies’ Pictorial.) 

“A graceful song wedded to appropriate words.”—(Ep. ews of the World.) 

“It is pretty music, and suits the words.”—-(Ep. Zruth.) 

‘* A meritorious song. It is refined, expressive, and very elegant in melody ; in fact we have not seen a better song of its kind 
for a long time. There isa violin or violoncello obbligato, which will enhance the effect of the song in no slight degree."4{Ep. Era.) 


WELL-A-DAY. G, Clifton Bingham, Percy Fackman. 


“Ts an excellent song of its kind. It is thoroughly characteristic, and free from vulgarity. It may be unhesitatingly praised.” — 
(Ev. Musical World.) . 

A quaint little love-ditty of the narrative school.”—-(Ep. Graphic.) 

“A pretty attractive melody, with a simple accompaniment, admirably harmonised, those who hear it sung will not refrain from 
hearing a repetition.”—(Ep. Jewish Chronicle.) 

“A simple but piquant little song, rather quaint in character.”—(Ep. Atheneum.) 

“Is perfectly delicious. It is a syllabub of a song—light, bright, with just enough emotional flavouring to give it piquancy”— 
Ep. Zruth.) 
*Ts’an unpretentious ditty, agreeable enough im its way, and likely enough to find favour with amateurs.” (Ep. Zra,) 


PRIGE 2/- EACH, NET. 


E. ASCHERBERG: & CO., 
Music Publishers and Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
\ 24, (REGENT “STREET SLONDON; ; We 
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ROYALTY,,. the NOBILITY, the ARISTOCRACY, COUNTY _FA 
throughout” the ‘hadi the Largest Institutions, Clubs, Hotels, Colleges,” [edkabdobics, 
everywhere, besides ausibane of the Leading Physicians of the day are now being 
a ova supplied with the UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY’S unequalled 

EAS r 

The United Kingdom Tea Cothpany iio teave the honour of supplying all the 

Tea used in the Members’ Refreshment Rooms of the HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANYS 
 UNEQUALLED TEAS ® 


LARGEST SALE 
ERO Et ee. 


SUPPLIED AGTUALLY FIRST HAND. DELIVERED TO ANY ADDRESS, GARRIACE PAID. 


PRICE 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, 2/. A POUND. 


Quantities of 7,14, and 20 lbs, are packed in Canisters, without extra charge. 




















SAMPLES FREE. 
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